











PROVISIONAL CONCERT FIXTURES 

SUMMER TERM, 1943 


It is hoped to keep to .the following scheme, although it must 
be understood that under present conditions it may be necessary to 
alter or cancel any Concert even without notice. 


First Week 

Wednesday, May S, at 5 p.m. 

Chamber Concert 

Second Week 

Wednesday, May 12, ai S p.m. 

Recital 

Third Week 

Wednesday, May 19, at 5 p.m. 

Recital 

Fourth Week 

Wednesday, May 26, at S p.m. 

Recital 

Fifth Week 

Tuesday, Junk 1, at S p.m. 

Second Orchestra 
Wednesday, June 2, at S p.m. 
Chamber Concert 

Sixth Week 

Wednesday, Junk 9, at S p.m. 
Chamber Concert 
•Thursday, Junk 10, at 5 p.m. 
First Orchestra 


Seventh Week 

Wednesday, Junk 16, at 5 p.m. 

Chamber Concert 

Eighth Week 

Wednesday, June 23, at 5 p.m. 

Chamber Concert 

Ninth Week' 

Wednksdav, June 30, at 5 p.m. 

Dramatic 

Tenth Week 

Wednksdav, July 7, ai 5 p.m 

Chamber Concert 

Eleventh Week 

Tuesday, July 13, at 5 p.m. 

Second Orchestra 
Wednksdav, July 14, at 5 p.m. 
Opel a Repertory 

Twelfth Week 

•Thursday, July 22, at 5 p.m. 

First Orchestra 


* Tickets are required for 


Concerls- 


H. V. ANSON, Reght, 






THE R'C'M MAGAZINE 

VOLUME XXXIX No. 2 


THE PRESIDENT 

The President of the Royal College of Music is appointed by 
the King under the Sign Manual of His Majesty. Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Elizabeth has been nominated by H.M. 
King George VI as the new President of the Royal College of 
Music. 
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EDITORIAL 

In happiness there is often a feeling that if it is to be complete it must 
be shared. The happiness brought by the appointment of our now Presi¬ 
dent, Her Royal Highness the Princess Elizabeth, fulfils this condition 
perfectly. Amongst Collegians the rejoicing is universal. Far and wide, 
past and present, literally in their thousands, they take the liveliest 
ileasure in the event and lay their loyalty before the young Princess who 
a name thrice beloved in- British history and of such nappy associa¬ 
tions with music. 

News of this signal honour conferred on the Royal College of Music 
made the opening of the Midsummer Term extremely cheerful—the more 
so that we do not lose Lord Palmer as Acting President, during the war. 
A day or two later came further good news, though this time of a sort 
more personal to present Collegians. Denis East, the violinist, who had 
joined the Forces straight from College, had been missing ever since the 
fall of Singapore. Now, after fifteen months of terrible anxiety, news 
has reached his fianede. Miss Molly Pantcr, that he is alive, though a 
prisoner of war in a Japanese camp in Malaya. His friends and Molly 
Ranter’s are thankful for his safety ; and all Collegians join by sympathy 
in the rejoicing and hope that in a not too distant future Denis East will 
be freed and restored to home. 

A few days later still came tidings of the great Allied victory in Africa- 
world news of the first magnitude. Altogether a wonderful start for College 
term ■ days of clear light, though ringed about with shadows. Ilow 
heavy some of those shadows were for College can bo realised by turning 
to the obituary notices in the R.C.M. Magazine. And not College alone 
j, u t music itself has suffered an irreparable loss by the sudden death of 
Dr Coiles last' March. Elsewhere in this issue of the Magazine the 
Director, in his Address, has paid a tribute to Dr. Coiles ; and the Editor 
has tried, though all too inadequately, to give some picture of Dr. Colics 
as a Collegian and of the especial debt owed to him by the Union and the 
Magazine But here, in the place once made so honourable by Dr. Colics » 
own Editorials, the Magazine expresses to Mrs. Coiles the deepest sym¬ 
pathy in this great sorrow which is shared by us all, but experienced by 
her in the supreme degree. 

Turning to other matters in this number of the Magazine, readers will 
find a departure from our usual plan of printing two or more articles. 
Space being now strictly limited by the paper shortage, all available pages 
have been allocated to printing as much as possible of a remarkable article 
on Gustav Holst, written by Professor Fritz Hart, and of such generous 
length that it will have to appear in two instalments. Its historical value 
and literary charm make it a prize for which editors might vie with each 
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other, and we are not a little proud to have had it done expressly for the 
R C M. Magazine. Professor Hart sent it from Honolulu in response to a 
request made by Dr. Dunhill on our behalf, and that again is an interest¬ 
ing event, when one considers the distances to be covered and the hazards 
of war-time posts. 

Finally it is due to the unfailing kindness of Mr. Milner (who still 
inhabits his eyrie of an office in the Royal Albert Hall, and beneficently 
directs from there all printing of Magazine and Union material) that in 
spite of .paper restrictions, the Magazine is able, thanks to his skilful 
manipulation of type and margins, to carry as much letterpress as before. 


DIRECTOR’S ADDRESS 

Summer'Term, 1943 

I IIAVli one very happy announcement to make to-day. For some 
months we have been without a President, owing to the tragic death 
of II.R.H. the Duke of Kent. Our devoted friend and benefactor, 
Lord Palmer, was appointed Acting-President for the war period, so that 
we have not been in any constitutional difficulty. Lord Palmer can 
decide those matters which usually go to the President. But the Presi¬ 
dency is in normal times very closely linked with our Royal Charter, and 
the choice of a President rests with His Majesty the King. I have now 
received official intimation of His Majesty’s decision* Our new President 
is to I s' Her Royal Highness the Princess Elizabeth. 

f need not tell you how unique an honour this is. Princess Elizabeth 
is the immediate heir to the Throne, and the King and Queen could not 
have given us a more clear and gracious proof of their interest in our 
work and welfare. This appointment is also in keeping with what has 
now become a long tradition, for we have had three past Presidents who 
in due time became Kings. The first was King Edward VII, who, as 
Prince of Wales, was the Founder and first President of the College. He 
in turn nominated George, Prince of Wales, who became King George V, 
and George V was succeeded by Edward VIII. 

I have also a deep personal gratification in this appointment, because 
many years ago I had charge of the music at the Royal Naval College 
at Osborne, and one of the boys in my choir was Cadet Prince Albert, 
now King George VI. It is to me a very special pleasure that His Majesty 
has so signally honoured our College in my time. 

It is also a happy circumstance that in a College of young students, 
including a large number of girl students, we should have a President 
who is hersolf still a young girl, and still a student carefully preparing for 
the important duties which belong to her unique rank, it is also no seefet 
that Iler Majesty the Queen has taught the young Princesses to have 
something more than a merely passive acquaintance with the Arts, in¬ 
cluding the art of music. And when the time comes—and may it be soon— 
that we can hope to welcome our new President in person, I feel sure that 
Her Royal Highness will find much that is congenial and sympathetic in 
the work we do here. And we on our side shall find in our President that 
grace and understanding which we shall all be proud to serve. 

I know you would wish me to express, on behalf of you all, our united 
loyalty and appreciation. 


And now I must turn to a great loss we have suffered since last I talked 
to you. Dr. Colics died suddenly during last term, and his death has 
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taken from us one whose special position as student, professor and historian 
of the College cannot be paralleled. He was the first, as he was the most 
distinguished, old student whose genius turned to the literary expression 
of all That is meant by the art of music, both technically, aesthetically and 
socially. He gained, established and enhanced a rank in musical literature 
of which the daily reports and articles of " The Times ” newspaper, on 
the one hand, and the monumental permanence of his Grove’s Dictionary 
on the other, were alike outstanding evidence. He belonged to that Grove, 
Party and Hadow tradition which first taught England that the subject 
of music might well engage the highest intellectual and literary faculties. 
He helped to make music the concern of educated men, and he wrote what 
educated men delighted to read. He followed Party, too, as a lecturer 
here, devoting his wide store of knowledge, and his personal interest and 
guidance, to many generations of students. He was in a vert' real sense 
one of the builders of musical England, and not the least part of that 
structure was his work here. 


When I speak to you at the beginning of each term, I try to add some¬ 
thing of general musical and artistic interest, both for your sakes and 
for those old Collegians who read this address. The thought of Dr. 
Colles' wide historical knowledge, and some recent discussions and news¬ 
paper correspondence, have given me an apt text for to-day. As people 
begin to get to know music historically, they develop an historical sense, 
and they long to imagine and reproduce the historic past as accurately 
as possible. Can we not, they say, get back to Handel, as Handel himself 
imagined, wrote and heard his music? Should we not do so if wo can? 

Now the answer is not at all simple, because getting back to the past 
is not merely difficult, it is often impossible. Let me give you two 
examples, one almost comic, one quite serious. 

There used to be a public garden outside Vienna where for some timo 
it was the fashion for many of the more aristocratic gentlemen to take 
very early walks for the good of their health. The popular hour was about 
7.30 a.m., and, in spite of what might seem to us to bo a peculiarly 
inartistic time and place, they liked to have opon-air chamber music to 
listen to. On one May morning in 1803 a rather eccentric violinist called 
Bridgctower was due to play. He was a negro half-caste, and played with 
great fervour and the oddest gestures. He was accompanied by a pianist 
called Beethoven, who was also rather queer in some of his koybonrd 
mannerisms. They chose to play a now composition, of which tho ink 
was hardly dry. That work is now known as " Tho Krcutzcr Sonata." 

I suggest, therefore, that if there are two of you here with a real sonso 
of the historical past, you should, probably after a night’s firowatching, 
for nothing else would bring you here in time, go out into Kensington 
Gardens and play the ICreutzer Sonata at 7.30 a.m. You'll then know 
a lot more about history than you did before. You may oven dccido novor 
to go near the Wigmore Hall again because, whatever else it may bo, it is 
not history, so far as that Beethoven Sonata is concerned. 

My second story is more serious. In 1784 there were still a great many 
people alive who had known Handel, and they gave tho first Handel 
Festival, 25 years after his death. They spared no trouble and no expense 
to make the commemoration worthy. Let me give you a few figures. You 
can imagine the rest. There were 69 sopranos—one man, 11 women and 
47 boys! There were 48 altos, all men! There were 83 tenors and 84 
basses. In the orchestra were 48 first violins, 47 seconds, 26 violas, 21 
’cellos, and 15 double basses. There were 6 flutes, 26 oboes and 26 bas¬ 
soons, 12 trumpets, 12 horns, 6 trombones, and an organ specially built, 
at which Mr. Joah Bates both played and conducted. 
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Now just let your imagination loose on the one point of tone quality. 
Take the alto line in a chorus, 48 men altos, often doubled by 47 second 
violins and possibly by 13 oboes, not to mention anything Mr. Bates did 
at the organ. What kind of a noise did that formidable combination 
make in, shall we say, the chorus " For unto us a Child is bom "? You 
may have heard what a wit once remarked at the sight of such singers 
singing such words: "They then shouted 'Wonderful,' as well thev 
might! " 

Handel, of course, never had such numbers, but he had the prevailing 
tone, often more instrumental than vocal, and harsh and reedy at that. 
When people demand the original Handel, do they want that predomin¬ 
antly reedy vocal tone of the eighteenth century, and the old wind instru¬ 
ments and organs which every credible witness said were invariably out 
of tune? Do they want the Beethoven piano, which was, by our stan¬ 
dards, very thin and very tinny? 

Only those who know very little about history want to go back to it 
in any real sense. The best we moderns can do is to encourage accurate 
scholarship and then use our judgment. There is no need to add notes 
when the original is complete. That condemns even Mozart, and still 
more his less gifted imitators. But where the original is incomplete or 
impracticable, we need not hesitate to adopt a'necessary minimum of 
addition or modification. It is a question of taste and proportion. Where 
Bach or Handel used a harpsichord or organ, we may well translate their 
notes on the piano or on strings. But because their orchestra was less 
varied than ours, that is no reason why we should add new parts for new 
instruments. 


If you look, as some of you often do, at the lovely old instruments we 
possess in this building, remember two things. First, that although it 
was these instruments which stimulated the imagination of the great 
composers and thus gave us the wonderful legacy of their works, yet 
most of these instruments fell out of use because they were superseded 
by something technically better. Secondly, if, as you must you play 
Dowlnnd's lute accompaniments on a piano, either play what Dowland 

WrOtO nr mil If nmu1n«<l 


don't call it Dowland. 

The argumont that if Bach lived to-day he would v 


) meaning. 


lie might or he might not. What he certainly would not do, would be 
to allow me to add all sorts of extraneous things to his work and call 
thom his One may like old furniture, or one may like new furniture. 
But don t buy faked antiques. We want more of the old Bach and more 
ot the new Jones, but less of that ambiguous mixture Bach-Jones. 


MEMORIAL TO DR. H. C. COLLES 

A permanent memorial to Dr. H. C. Colles is to be founded. Sponsored 
by Sir George Dyson, Mr. Ernest Makower, and Sir Stanley Marchant, 
it will take the form of an annual prize for an English essav on a musical 
subject, which—they say in their letter to " The Times "—•' would be 
a most fitting tribute to his work and memory. The Royal College of 
Music, where Dr. Colles was in turn student and professor, will administer 
the fund, but the prize will be open to all competitors, without distinction 
of ago or domicile." 

Donations may be sent to the Bursar, at the Royal College of Music, 
South Kensington, S.W.7. 
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■t Gustav. We sat next to each other at 
e\v students at the Royal College of Music 
i- the headquarters of the Royal College 
harmony papers after a tentative glance . 
■ exchanged a few whispered words, and 
l)y common consent, we left the building 


EARLY MEMORIES OF GUSTAV HOLST 

By Fritz Hart 

I T is not without a certain degree of perturbation that I accede to 
my friend Thomas Dunhill’s request to write an account of Gustav 
Holst’s early days in London. Much of the ground has already been 
covered, and admirably so. by Gustav’s daughter Imogen, to whom, by 
the way. I stand in the proud relation of godfather. Then, again. I 
cannot avoid writing in an autobiographical vein, and there is bound to 
be an excessive use of the personal pronoun in what I have to say. For 
many years our lives were very closely linked—too closely, indeed, to 
allow me to keep myself as discreetly in the background as I could wish. 
This being so, I hope mv readers will remember that I have apologised 
m advance, and bear with me as patiently as may lie. 

It was in 1893 that I first i 
the Entrance Examination for 
—in the building which is m 
of Organists. We worked ou 
at each other ; a little later ' 
finally introduced ourselves as 

in order to walk and talk in Kensington Gardens. Curious a 
seem, our life-long friendship had begun even as we sat "doing" our 
harmony'. I can still remember much of our conversation in the gardens 
with which we were soon to become so familiar. Gustav began by telling 
me his name, and when within a few minutes—in the friendliest manner 
possible I called him " Holst," he bluntly told me not to forget the 
von —for his name was " von Holst " Gustav von Holst." ho 
repeated. He always liked to get his facts right, and he took care that 
other people got their facts right as well I 
He told me he had been up for the Composition Scholarship and failed. 
He was to be an ordinary student, he said, until such time ns he could 
win the coveted Scholarship. The work he had submitted for the 
Scholarship examination was—of all things—a comic opera called 
Lansdowne Castle, which had been produced by amateurs in Cheltenham, 

his home town. Imogen Holst, in her book on her father, mentions the 

Anglican Chant to which he had set a portion of the dialogue, but she 

is necessarily unaware of the almost unholy glee with which he told mo 

of the shocked audience. As a matter of fact this very questionable 
device was really very funny, even if outrageously sol I was soon to 
hear the score of his first dramatic work, and to realise—oven if in a 
somewhat uncritical way—the promise shown therein of his musicnl indi¬ 
viduality. One number, the melody of which was based on a scries of 
rising fourths, struck me as being more original than it probably was 
but even to this day I remember feeling that my new friend had gonius! 
Doubtless Lansdowne Castle was a very crude work and owed much to two 
of his earlier loves—Sullivan and Grieg. Sullivan, because Lansdowne 
Castle was a comic opera, and Grieg because he was probably the most 
approachable of Gustav’s boyish gods. In connection with his failure 
to win a scholarship, I may mention that his knowledge of academic 
harmony and counterpoint was so incomplete at this time that for the 
hrst term or two Stanford refused to accept him as a pupil ; thus, instead 
of having composition lessons, Gustav was made to take theory as a 
special course—his other subjects being organ and trombone. 

I learnt much about his curiously unbalanced musical self in that first 
long talk in Kensington Gardens. He knew so much, and knew so little. 
There were surprising gaps in his general musical knowledge and yet he 
had already a fine understanding of the absolute essentials of music—of 
music approached from within rather than from without. He knew far 
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less than I did, but what he knew he knew so deeply, so intimately, that 
my wider knowledge seemed to be unimportant and even superficial 
compared with his. The stark sincerity of the later man was already 
to be discerned in the youth. Of course, living in Cheltenham, his oppor¬ 
tunities of hearing much “ big scale " music had been relatively small, 
while I—first as a chorister in Westminster Abbey as a child, and then 
afterwards as a regular attendant at the famous Crystal Palace Saturday 
Concerts—had had enormous advantages. Also, living within a few miles 
of London I had heard a great deal of Wagner conducted by Hans Richter 
at Covent Garden. At that time Gustav hated Wagner. On one of his 
very rare ^visits to London he had heard the G otter dlimmerung under 
Mahler arid*had suflered from nervous prostration as a result. As we sat 
under the trees that first day in Kensington Gardens he told me—very 
solemnly—of how his cars and his very soul had been tortured by too much 
brass and too many unresolved discords. He had been honestly shocked, 
and appeared to regard Wagner as a man who had blasphemed against the 
Most High. Being a rabicj Wagnerite in those days—having caught what 
Dr. Charles Wood called the " measles " at a comparatively early age— 
I warmly defended the Bayreuth master, and implored Gustav to hear 
Tristan before he made up his mind on this subject of what was still called 
the " new music.” In due course Gustav heard Tristan, and was con¬ 
verted to such an extent that he at once began converting me to Wagner! 
This was wholly typical of Gustav in his earlier days. He assimilated 
ideas, once they had appealed to him, so completely that he immediately 
forgot the process of assimilation and the source from which they had 
first reached him. As an example: one day he had whistled the first notes 
of Beethoven's fifth symphony with such an unmistakable triplet that I— 
a little apologetically—told him that the first bar was one of even quavers. 
His jaw fell with consternation and he looked scared. It was not chagrin, 
ft was not in him to be ashamed of having made a mistake. If he had 
made a mistake it was merely something that had to be put right as 
speedily as possible. But ho was dumbfounded at having laboured under 
a delusion for some years, especially in connection with one of Beethoven’s 
best-known works. Now a week or so after this occurrence, I happened 
to whistle the same phrase in order to attract his attention. He came to 
me and—somewhat in the manner of a bishop putting a mere deacon 
right in a certain theological detail—said: “My dear Fritz—don’t you 
know that Beethoven didn’t write those notes as a triplet? They are even 
quavers I " He was not being funny, or trying to pull my leg. He was 
just passing on to me a piece of knowledge of which I should have been 
already aware. This is only one instance of many I could quote—were 
it necessary to do so—of Gustav’s extraordinary capacity to take things 
where he found them, and to make them so much his own that he was 
entirely ignorant of where they had come from. I do not mean to infer 
that ho took anything he did not, consciously or unconsciously, need— 
for he always had plenty of discrimination—but rather that there was 
something in him that compelled him to absorb, greedily, anything likely 
to be of service to his development. We all do this in our own ways, 
naturally, but with Gustav the process of assimilation was almost instan¬ 
taneous and was, indeed, so complete that whenever he crossed one of his 
many mental Rubicons he seemed to forget what lav on the other side 
4 it I 

Gustav had a delightful aunt and cousin who ran a school for children 
at; Barnes, in a house close to the river. He and I were frequent visitors 
there, and before long we conceived the idea of writing an operetta for 
the school-children to perform. Gustav, of course, to compose the music, 
and T to provide the libretto. The first work we wrote was called 
” fanthe,” based, if T remember rightly, on an idea of Gustav's aunt. 
My dialogue was evidently so unsuitable for children, whose ages ranged 
from about six to twelve, that when I was present at the actual perform- 
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ance I did not recognise more than half a dozen of my own lines—so 
much had they been adapted, or completely re-written by Gustav's wise 
aunt. But the lyrics remained—which was something!' Of this little 
piece all I can recall is a number beginning " Don your garbs of withering 
fury. O ye hags of night," which was sung by a tiny tot much over¬ 
coached by the composer. Gustav’s setting was something between " The 
night-wind howls " from " Ruddigore " and the opening music of the 

WalkOre, but with quite a dash of himself, I must admit. The stormy 
accompaniment—was there not something of the " lirl King " in it? — 
and the piping voice of the little girl made a combination at which Gustav 
roared with laughter when he recalled it in after years. At the time, 
however, he was far too much in earnest to see anything at all funny 
about it! 

A year later we wrote a more workmanlike operetta for the same 
Theatre-Roval-back-drawing-room. in which the pretty-pretty of fairies 
was abandoned for the nonsense of Gilbcrtian topsy-turvydom. It was a 
capital little work, especially on the composer's part, and much more 
characteristic of the future Gustav than might have been expected, con¬ 
sidering the conditions under which it was written. It was called The 
Idea and was afterwards l>ought by Novello and Company for a very, 
verv few pounds and published in due course. I have often thought that 
this jolly little operetta should have been dignified with an opus number. 
For years we used to sing to each other, when a happy notion occurred to 
either of us, a part of the Prime Minister’s song which ran: 

" I have actually had an idea, 

Which is true though it may sound queer— 

(Chorus) An idea? 

Oh, how queer— 

He has actually had an ideal ” 

This would seem to be the place in which to write of our third dhimatic 
work— The Revoke, the one-act opera which was afterwards to stand at 
the head of Gustav’s compositions as opus 1. It was Stanford who 
suggested to me that I should write a libretto on Beau Brummol for 
Gustav. The subject appealed to both of us and we quickly got to work. 
If I remember rightly, Stanford also suggested the inclusion of a game of 
whist as the central incident of the " book." But whether this was so or 
not, we ’’ actually had an idea ” and made the most of it. Stanford 
took an extraordinary interest in The Revoke and very nearly succeeded 
in getting it put on at the Opera Comique—at which his own very 
beautiful " Shamus O'Brien " was being played—as a sort of glorified 
curtain-raiser. Unhappily, the run of " Shamus " finished before final 
arrangements could be made and so—in spito of several near productions— 
Th“ Revoke remains unperformed to this day. 

Its composition caused Gustav many heart-burnings, for Stanford— 
always keenly interested in opera—was a stern task-master and week by 
week gave Gustav a gruelling time. He would make suggestions that 
infuriated his pupil, and to which, I imagine, Gustav listened with a long, 
serious face that all too plainly expressed his doubts of their value. But, 
more than any other man I have ever known, Gustav welcomed criticism 
once he realised that it was not merely captious. " Charlie was right 
after all, blast him," he would often say with characteristic honesty when 
he had had time to digest Stanford’s advice. But Stanford was not always 
censorious, for a great deal of the music met with his frank, almost 
unstinted approval. One passage, in particular, amnsed him highly. This 
was when the tenor tells Beau Brummcl how the soprano's father had 
treated him when he proposed for her hand: 

” In bad language he promptly did revel 
And told me to go to the devil.” 
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The word " devil " was set as a falling diminished seventh, and was 
employed in the overture and elsewhere as a sort of leading motive. 
When the time came—as come it did after much tribulation—for a "-run 
through" with, the orchestra, I can vividly recall Stanford's most Irish 
grin as he conducted the overture and stopped to explain the meaning 
of the dropping diminished seventh interval. " That means the divil — 
play ut as though you meant ut! " he said. But after this first appalling 
" run through "—for it was nothing short of appalling for Gustav, as I 
shall relate—-Stanford said that since the audience could not possibly be 
expected Jp know that the phrase referred to something which could only 
bo made < lear after the curtain had risen, it was meaningless in the over¬ 
ture, and advised Gustav to cut it out. Neither Gustav nor I quite saw 
eye to eye with him in this detail, for even if the little figure could not 
be expected to convey its verbal meaning without first being heard in 
association with the word " devil " itself, it still had—we thought— 
sufficient thematic value to warrant its presence in the overture. But 
according to Stanford it was no longer as funny as we all thought it to be 
at first, and so most, if not all, of the " divils " disappeared by force 

The orchestrating of The Revoke was Gustav's first essay in a branch of 
the art in which he was afterwards to attain remarkable distinction, but 
his first " full dress " score—in spite of many happy moments—cast him 
into the depths of despair when he heard it. Not only were the orchestral 
parts indifferently copied by himself, assisted by me, and a friend or two 
we contrived to press into service, hut there were so' many miscalculations 
in the matter of balance of tone, and a frequent absence of what I can only 
call the " sweet reasonableness " of orchestration, that the result was 
funny in a sense never intended by the composer. As an example I may 
adduce the game of whist in which even the shuffling and the dealing of 
the cards were set to music. The shuffling was quite effective ; but the 
dealing—four descending notes as each round of the cards was dealt, a 
note for each card as it fell on the table, and repeated on various degrees 
of the scale in various keys, until the hands were complete— this was the 
climax of the composer's disillusion on that afternoon of the first " run 
through." Gustav had given these notes to the trombones, and they 
sounded ns if hell had been let loose. The incongruity between what was 
Intended to depict the fall of cards on a table-cloth qnd the blast of the 
would-be illustrative trombones was something too funny to be ghastly, 
but Gustav on that occasion lost his sense of humour and found it too 
ghastly to be funny. The following morning I received a post-card from 
Gustav that horrified my father, for it said—in large letters—“ Damna¬ 
tion I Did you ever hear such a b- row? ’’ At that period, I may 

explain, both Gustav and f affected bad language—purely as a joke which 
was not very long-lived, but on this occasion 1 am convinced that Gustav 
found great relief in writing it on a post-card, and writing it in savage 
earnest. Among the many good turns Stanford was to do a most uncon¬ 
sciously difficult pupil, few could have been more serviceable than his 
giving Gustav the opportunity of hearing the first orchestral version of 
The Revoke with his own ears. And it had looked so exciting on paper, 
and so rightly humorous! As ever, quick to learn by his failure. Gustav 
spent a few ruthless weeks on his score and reduced its extravagances 
until Stanford was satisfied and said, " That’s more like ut, me boy "— 
after which, again at Stanford’s suggestion, we sought for and found a 
likely cast among our fellow students and began fo rehearse the ill-fated 
little opera. 

For the part of Beau Brummel we selected Harry Dearth, who was 
afterwards tq become so popular on both stage and concert platform. 
The soprano was Edith Bristow—a great personal friend of mine who 
married Harry Dearth in due course. Then there were the lovely-voiced 
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Morfydd Williams as the soprano's contralto-mother, and Eaton Cooter— 
afterwards a vicar-choral at Windsor—as her bass-father. The tenor was 
the fiery little Portuguese tenor, Zagury, who always apologised when it 
came to a certain high note, saying, " Sony-, von Holst, I've got a cold 
to-dav,” to Gustav's great delight, as he turned round on the piano stool 
to listen to this oft-repeated excuse. As librettist I was, naturally, pro¬ 
ducer and—somehow or other—managed to lick our little cast inti) some 
sort of shape, with frequent suggestions from the composer. But the 
only tangible result of all our work was the marriage of llarry Dearth 
and Edith Bristow, “ for which'puipose,” as Gustav would remark with 
raised eyebrows and dropped jaw in after years. ” ' The Revoke ’ was 
probably written, composed and rehearsed.”’ Another and final attempt 
to produce Gustav's Opus 1 was made bv the late Winslow Hall, who 
wanted to perform it in—of all places—the Canary Islands. But this, too, 
fell through, and so ” The Revoke ” remains a problematical masterpiece 
still to be " discovered ” ! 

There was much good fun during rehearsals and I can still hear Gustav’s 
great laughter as he—in private—imitated Zagury singing, ” So always 

lead off with a heart, my dear. And I’ll always- Sorry, von Holst, 

I’ve got a cold to-day." At this point Zagury, instead of singing ” follow 
your lead.” would clutch his throat at the high note on the first syllable 
of " follow " and make his apology—an action which Gustav 'mimicked 
most ludicrously for years after. 

Looking back, I can see how very much Gustav learnt Irom his writing 
of " The Revoke ”—in the setting of words, in orchestration, in the matter 
of acquiring a " sense of the theatre,” and in many other ways as well. 
It marked an important stage in his development, and as such I have 
devoted more space to this little one-act opera than its intrinsic merits 
may warrant. At the same time, I must admit that I still feel it deserved 
a happidr fate than that which the capricious gods of circumstance decreed. 

My fourth and last libretto written for Gustav was based, at his request, 
on one of George Macdonald's tales from " Phantastes,” and was written a 
year or so later. By this time he was growing more critical of my literary 
efforts—chiefly, I think, becauso he had been brought into contact with a 
few people to whom literature was as serious a subject as music was to 
him and me. A knack of rhyming and a craze for anything to do with 
the theatre were, quite honestly, my only qualifications lor assuming the 
mantle of librettist for the benefit of such of my friends ns had operatic, 
ambitions. But Gustav was getting worried on my account. If my English 
was not all it should have been, well, it was a very serious matter, and 
something must be done about it. I remember him coming to see me off 
by train at Victoria Station one day, and tackling me on the matter of the. 
hew. and then half-written, libretto as we stood on the platform. ” I have 
something I ought to tell you, I'ritz,” he said solemnly. I wondered what 
was coming, a little anxiously, for he looked as though he was going to 
reprimand me for something that was shameful in his eyes. " What’s 
up? ” I asked. "As a matter of fact, it's rather serious,” he said. ” T 
have been showing your libretto to some friends of mine, and they tell 
me that it lacks literary quality! ” Rather stupidly on the defensive, I 
asked him to say, more specifically, what his friends were objecting to, 
and he said, ” Oh, they just told me that you have no literary style, and 
so. of course, I thought you ought to know.” The point of this little 
incident lay in the fact that he was not thinking primarily of my libretto 
as something that concerned himself as a composer, but rather as some¬ 
thing that concerned me—as an author. Very reluctantly, but very firmly, 
he was administering to me a necessary dose of nauseous critical medicine- 
hoping that it would have as good an effect on me as it would have had on 
himself, had he stood in need of it as a composer. 
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I think drastic criticism of his work always hurt him for the time being, 
but he was never afraid to face it, and if he came to the conclusion that 
it was justified, as it frequently was, he would frankly admit the fact and 
proceed to act upon it without delay. His inability to realise that very 
few of his acquaintances were as utterly simple and as utterly honest as 
himself was often the cause of his being misunderstood by many who were 
not close enough to him to love, and thus understand, him. Writing 
nearly fil^y years later, I can say, without the slightest reservation, that 
the integrity of Gustav—both as man and as artist—was greater than that 
of any other man I have ever known. It may have been—indeed, it was— 
an attribute which was occasionally somewhat irksome, and perhaps even 
irritating to his less austere friends, but it was not in him to palter with 
what—in his eyes—was the truth, and nothing but the truth. Anything 
short of complete honesty in a man’s work or in his behaviour was some¬ 
thing he was called upon to denounce—generally with a sort of pontifical 
sadness. He was wholly unaware that the ecclesiastical adjective might 
well lie employed to describe his attitude at such times, but then— 
otherwise—he would not have been Gustav! 

The picture I am trying to draw of him would be very sketchy and 
incomplete were I not to insist upon another—and equally significant—- 
side of his personality, which was his great capacity for laughter. His 
laughter was Gargantuan, and his sense of humour .enormous and robust. 
To share a good joke with him was as good as the good joke itself. Its 
worthiness was doubled and redoubled by his intense appreciation of what 
was essentially humorous. He would roar, and shake, and his eyes would 
need wiping—after the slow removal of his spectacles—before he could 
regain any degree of calmness. 

Rut to return to The Magic Mirror, as we called the adaptation of George 
Macdonald’s story. I tinkered with the libretto until Gustav’s newly 
awakened literary sense was more or less satisfied with what I finally 
submitted to him, and he set to work on the music. By this time I had 
left College and was conducting on tour—it was the first of the four years 
in which I was musical director for Wilson Barrett's company—and Gustav 
and I had to carry on our discussions of The .1 logic Mirror through the 
post. From this arose something of which I am ashamed, even to this 
day. In order that I should see the music he had written for nearly a 
third of the opera, he actually copied it out for me—a cruel task for his 
already troublesome hand, since it had early been affected by writer’s 
cramp—and posted it to one of the large Midland towns where I happened 
to be that week, asking for mv frank criticism. I must have written a 
peculiarly stupid letter in reply, for he wrote back saving, " You are quite 
right—the MM. is all Wagner—and I have destroyed it.” Now, I am 
very sure that the MM. was not all Wagner, in spite of one important 
passage possibly suggested by. the ” Waldweben ” in Siegfried, and which 
doubtless had been influenced by somewhat hasty criticism. There was 
much that was not only pure Gustav in his music, but also much that was 
a new Gustav. And mv ill-judged and utterly mistaken attempt at 
criticism had resulted in the destruction of nearly a third of a work which 
r am convinced, promised more than ordinarily well. I am glad now 
that T lost the carefully made copy he sent to’ me for mv approval, or 
otherwise, for T feel that the sight of the MS., were it in’mv possession 
to-day, would heap coals of fire on mv head. Of my own share in The 
Magic Mirror I can recall only one passage—one which, very oddlv I think 
now, met with Gustav’s entire approval. It ran: 

" My name, fair maid, is Cosmo— 

A poor student, who. seeing thee, 

Or rather thy sweet image 
In yonder mirror wandering, 

Did learn to love thee.” 
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Is it necessary for me to say that Gustav's literary friends were only too 
right in their condemnation of my jejune efforts? I fear that even the 
poet Bunn would have blushed to acknowledge such lines! 

It is now time to return to those earlier years when Gustav and I were 
still fellow-students at the College. The first of his published part-songs 
was a setting of some verses of mine, " Light leaves whisper." Sir George 
Grove, I remember, was very pleased that the College numbered among 
its students one who could write verse for another student to set to music. 
He preached a little homily on the fact at one of his Opening Addresses, 
pointing out that none of us should confine his attention solely to music 
if he wished—as he ought to wish—to attain to any degree of what 
deserved to be called culture. Gustav genially dug me in the ribs and I, 
for one embarrassed moment, wanted to sink through the lloor. The only 
other occasion when Sir George, Gustav and I were immediately concerned 
with each other was one day when Sir George found Gustav and myself, 
standing in the lobby of the old College, busily talking about something 
or other. Sir George, in a pleasant mood, apparently anxious to say 
exactly the right thing, asked: " What are you discussing, my dear boys 
—a theme for counterpoint? ” I am afraid we giggled, and I am quite 
sure that we laughed uproariously when the coast was clear. That two 
sane students should waste their time in discussing a theme for counter¬ 
point was too exquisite an idea not to receive its meed of laughter— 
especially from Gustav—even if it did emanate from the kindly and 
optimistic brain of a most lovable old man 1 

In those days Gustav lived in Hammersmith. He had a small, clean, 
but barely furnished room in a quiet little back street. I was his first 
visitor and found that he had no piano but managed as best he could 
without one, making a very sturdy virtue of necessity. Before his lessons 
with Stanford he would look round the Collego for a disengaged piano 
and play over what he had written, at times to his great embarrassment, 
as when some experimental progression did not sound exactly as he felt 
it ought to have done. Then he would peer at his manuscript through 
the sides ot his glasses with an expression of comical annoyanco on his 
long face and say, " Good heavens—I didn’t mean that I " But on the 
whole he managed better without a piano than most of his fellow-students 
did with one. He had very little money and, when he did not bike, would 
walk long distances to save fares. In the vacations he would actunlly 
bike to Cheltenham and back, looking one of the weirdest figures imagin¬ 
able. with a cap, cycling knickers, a mackintosh, a small bundle tied to 
his handle-bars, and his trombone slung over his shoulders. Overtaken by 
night as he climbed some lonely hill in the region of the Cotswolds, he 
would get off his machine and, after stretching his legs, unpack his trom¬ 
bone and proceed to blow soul-satisfying blasts on it. There should bo 
a legend ol a mystic trombonist in the Cotswolds 1 

When Sir Walter Parratt was Master of the Queen’s Music, the choral 
class of the College, which was under his direction, sometimes took part 
in the State Concerts at Buckingham Palace. These began at such a late 
hour that it was impossible for students living out of London to catch 
the last train home. Those of us who were in this predicament had to 
make arrangements to stay in town. Thus it happened that after one of 
these Concerts I walked back to Hammersmith with Gustav, and nothing 
would content him but that, after a sort of three a.m. luncheon—of nuts 
and jam, for he had just taken up vegetarianism—we should continue our 
walk to Barnes Common, in order to see the sun rise. This was the kind 
of adventure he enjoyed enormously, especially when it was coupled with 
some amusing incongruity, such as—on this occasion—the fact that wc 
were still in the evening dress we had worn at Buckingham Palace. On 
our slow, weary walk back to Hammersmith early milkmen must have 
taken us for two dissipated revellers—crawling home with the commodity 
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they were delivering from door to door! But there was good talk- on 
such an occasion, with all heaven and earth to draw upon for subject 
matter. 

At times I used to accompany him to the Socialist Club at Kelmscott 
House. To my everlasting regret I never saw William Morris—a hero of 
mine, then as now—but it was very thrilling to be in his house. I wrote 
a one-act play for the Club's dramatic society at Gustav’s instigation. 
It was a {prcical comedy, the central idea of which was an anarchist plot 
to blow up>the Albert Memorial. " The Anarchist ” was duly and success¬ 
fully performed* and was followed a few months later by a farcical one-act 
play written by Gustav himself. With all due respect to the memory of 
my old friend, his play was nothing more than a jumble of conventional 
stage-situations—an ingenuous mixture of all the out-worn farces he had 
ever seen or read. The plot turned upon a misunderstanding between 
a man and his sweetheart over a mare he was backing to win a forth¬ 
coming race. With great gusto the man describes the mare’s points, 
rising to heights of lyricism when he comes to the mare’s legs. Needless 
to say, the woman thinks him to be raving about another woman. What 
else could she think—in a farce! Explanations follow when the fun begins 
to wear too thin, and all ends happily. The only point of the foregoing 
incident lies in the fact that Gustav was absolutely unconscious of having 
laid under contribution ideas common to dozens and dozens of those 
dramatists who were H. J. Byron’s contemporaries. He was under the 
impression that he had invented a new situation and, however modestly, 
was proud of having done so. When he read to me the scene in which 
the man and the woman talk at cross-purposes, he yelled with laughter 
and tears ran down his face. I had not the heart to tell him that though 
there may be nothing new under the sun, obvious cribs remain obvious 
cribs oven if the cribbing has been unconscious, as undoubtedly it was 
in the unimportant little incident I have related. The unsophisticated 
Gustav was a very disarming person. His child-like simplicity frequently 
made one feel ashamed of oneself, as did his positive goodness. Not that 
ho was narrow-minded, for in those days he enjoyed a Rabelaisian joke 
as well as any of us—indeed, probably more so, but at the same time he 
was, essentially, one of the cleanest minded men I have ever known. I 
think most of us were relatively decent young men in the late 'nineties, 
but Gustav's decency was the result of what I have already called his 
’’ positive ” goodness. In some ways he would have made an admir¬ 
able medieval saint. He was, in his secret heart, an ascetic—though one 
with a very strong sense of humour. It was not easy to tell a reincar¬ 
nated mediaeval saint that his innocently " naughty ” one-act play was 
a plagiarism, so I did what Gustav himself would have scorned to do in 
analogous circumstances, and refrained from saying what I honestly thought 
of his work. It was not from any fear of annoying him—honesty never 
annoyed Gustav—hut rather from an instinctive desire to avoid damping 
uis enthusiasm, just as one would avoid disillusioning a child unneces- 

It was probably due to Gustav's influence that I grew more and more 
disinclined to devote my life to organ-plaving. How I ever managed to 
climb up to the Fifth Grade I shall never understand. I certainly did 
not deserve to do so, for I had less and less heart for my work as time 

* It may be of interest to add that the three principal parts in this play 
were acted by Gustav, Isobel Harrison (afterwards Mrs. Holst) and 
Thomas Dunhill.—Er>. 
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went on. I wanted to write operas, and conduct operas, and to live in 
an atmosphere of operas. The conducting of symphonies 1 considered 
merely as an interesting side-line. It was also to Gustav I owed—how¬ 
ever indirectly—the first experience that was ultimately to lead me into 
the theatre in which, after eighteen months of acting, I was to conduct 
everything from grand opera to pantomime for twelve highly colourful 
years. It happened as follows. Gustav and I had been talking over one 
of our Barnes operettas—probably The Idea— in Kensington Gardens. 
It was time for us to return to the College for a " Music Class ” conducted 
by Sir Walter Parratt, a class we quite wrongly considered to be wholly 
a waste of time for intelligent young musicians, and I suggested that 
we should do our duty and hurry off to the weekly abomination. Gustav 
did his best to persuade me to play truant, saying that a Barnes operetta 
was demonstrably more important than Sir Walter’s stupid old class, but 
for once I was adamant. And so, with lugubrious sighs and many 
groans. Gustav accompanied me back to the College in what, for him, 
was a bad humour. As we descended the long, winding stairs when the 
class was over, we came face to face with Stanford—that great man I had 
seen but, at that time, never spoken to. Stanford was nodding at Gustav 
when his eye fell on me. " Hullo, me boy,” he said, " what’s your 
name? ” I told him. with my heart in my mouth, wondering what was 
coming. ” Can you sing? ” he asked. ” A bit, sir. Not very much.” 
” Come and try,” said Stanford, whisking me away from Gustav, who 
was goggling at us. Opening a door, Stanford pushed me into a’room 
and said, " Blume, try this young man's voice.” I was taken up a scale 
or two by the quite obviously unimpressed singing-master, but Stanford 
—to my bewilderment—grinned with delight. Without wasting any words 
on Blume, he pushed me out of the room and. with an arm round my 
shoulders, took me downstairs to the office. ” Haylcs," he said, " where's 
the cast for Le Roi I'a dit ? ” Hayles opened a book and pointed. 
" Here ‘t is. Dr- Stanford,” he said. " Good—write down ‘ Fritz Hart ' 
after ' Miton.' ” Hayles looked surprised, but obeyed. Then Stanford 
gave me a punch in the ribs, saying, " This is splendid, me boy—T know 
you can act—have you done any? ” ” A little, sir—I—or—I'm rather 

keen on it.” " I knew it, I knew it,” said Stanford triumphantly. And 
thus it happened—merely because I had walked down the College stairs 
with Gustav—that the whole course of my life was altered. From that 
day to the end of his life Stanford remained my friend, taking an interest 
in everything I did. In later years, when 1 was settled, in Australia, he 
would write to me of his troubles with the youngest generation of his 
pupils! And all this because, primarily, it so fell out that my " Miton ” 
in Delibes' opera was apparently something of a success—not only at 
7 he Prince of Wales's Theatre, but also at Windsor Castle at the succeeding 
” command ” performances—in the presence of Queen Victoria. But if 
Stanford had not seen me with Gustav on the stairs that day, none of 
this could conceivably have happened and I should certainly not have 
played in Le Roi I'a dit, nor—at a later date—in Verdi's Falstaff, in which 
Stanford insisted that I should play the part of Bardolph, in spite of tin- 
fact that my qualifications as a singer were of the slightest. Thanks to 
Gustav I was Stanford's " find,” and was to owe more to this apparent 
accident than to anything else that ever happened to me. I am afraid 
the foregoing is a very personal reminiscence, but it is so closely woven 
into the texture of my early memories of Gustav that it may perhaps bo 
allowed to provide its own excuse. 
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Chronologically this record is necessarily inexact, and this seems as 
good a place as any other to tell of my first meeting with Isobel Harrison, 
which must have been in 1897. By this time Gustav and I—without the 
least slackening of our friendship—had formed new ties. He with Ralph 
Vaughan Williams, and I with William Hurlstone. Gustav’s friendship 
with Vaughan Williams was to prove of too vital and far-reaching a nature 
for me to dwell upon here. The association of these two great men needs 
a whole volume to itself, and no one except R.V.W. himself is capable 
of doing ^justice to it. But of Hurlstone I may say that, living in the 
same district, we became on very intimate terms from the day he won 
his composition scholarship at the College. How well I remember telling 
him one day of how I had met Gustav—who hardly ever spoke to a girl 
unless on a matter of purely musical business—with one of the loveliest 
girls I had ever seen! Gustav introduced this slight, sunny-haired girl 
with beautiful eyes to me as Miss Harrison, and then—just a little self¬ 
consciously, perhaps—walked off with her. Now Hurlstone and I were 
frankly interested in girls—qufl girls—and often chaffed each other in 
Gustav's presence about our various feminine friends. Gustav would 
listen, pull long faces at us in a good-humoured kind of way, and then 
make us talk of other matters. But one of the first things he said to me 
after his marriage with Isobel was: " When I used to hear you and 
Hurlstone talk about girls, I often chuckled to myself as I thought that, 
more likely than not, I’d get married before either ftf you! " 

As Imogen relates in her book, I was the first guest to be invited to a 
meal in their rooms at Shepherds Bush. On this festive occasion I caused 
Gustav distinct chagrin when I told him of Tom Dunhill’s discovery of 
a pair of consecutive fifths in the newly published Ave Maria for 8-part 
women’s choir—one of the very best of Gustav's early works. Gustav 
jumped up from the table, put a copy of the Ave Maria into my hands 
and told me to show him the worst. I did so and his jaw dropped, while 
his pretty young wife looked as though she feared some major disaster 
had taken place. Then Gustav shrugged his shoulders, damned all fifths, 
and returned to his half-eaten meal with unimpaired appetite. 

The first intimation I had of Imogen’s advent reached me in a letter 
from Gustav. After writing of other things he ended his letter with: 
" If you should hear of a second-hand perambulator going cheaply, let 
me know. Null said I " Tn due course Imogen saw the light of day, and 
my god-child was christened at Barnes ; Gustav's proud aunt lieing 
responsible, I imagine, for all necessary arrangements. He took his 
parenthood very seriously, and once explained to me that life had saddled 
him with two great responsibilities—one of which was that he was a 
married man, and the other that he was a composer. He accepted them 
both with becoming gravity, needless to say. 

By this time I was married myself, and, being engaged as musical 
director at the King's Theatre. Hammersmith, was living at Barnes—soon 
to remove to Hast Sheen,within easy distance of Richmond, where Gustav 
and his family were then living. My son had followed Imogen into the 
world not very long after her own appearance, but long enough to enable 
Gustav to regard Basil through the accustomed eves of an experienced 
family man. During the six or seven years when I had been conducting, 
and Gustav tromboning, in the provinces, we had seen relatively little of 
each other, though we had been faithful correspondents and had remained 
in close touch with each other. But now our old times were renewed and 
I was once more able to see his compositions—almost page by page—as 
he wrote them. 


(To be continued) 
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R.C.M. UNION 

Another Spring Term has come and gone and, judging by the numerous 
letters received and the many new members who have joined, it should 
augur well for the coming year. 

There has been a fair demand for " colours ’’ and we much regret that 
our suppliers can make no more blazers till after the war, and several 
members have thereby been disappointed. Nor can we get any more 
brooch badges, but, so far, ties are procurable and we have some of these 
in stock. 

It was encouraging to have about TO members present at the Annual 
General Meeting on Wednesday, March 17th ; this was better than pre¬ 
vious war years and we were particularly glad to welcome so many of 
our younger members. The meeting began at 3.80 p.m. in the Donaldson 
Room. The Director presided and offered an apology that the routine 
business could not be made more exciting. Tea followed at four o’clock, 
a marvel of daintiness and variety such as only the College Staff could 
produce in the fourth year of war. 

Our guest speaker was Miss Dilys Powell, sister of Mr. Lloyd Powell, 
so well known as one of the R.C.M.'s piano professors, but now away in 
the East. Miss Powell, who writes on Films in the " Sunday Times," 
spoke to us about the development of the Cinema, stressing the three 
main qualities it possesses in opposition to the stage: — 

(1) Close-up—to intensify emotion. 

(2) Cutting—to hasten action. 

(3) Movement of the camera—to vary the angle of vision. 

She also pointed out that since the advent of the " Talkies ” actors 
experienced in stage work have been apt at times to over-emphasise when 
acting for films, owing to their training which induces a habit of exag¬ 
gerating diction and gesture in order to be effective in the gallery or 
distant parts of a large theatre. Thus they had to learn a different tech¬ 
nique and become more natural and intimate. Miss Powell referred to the 
fact that most producers appear to do their best work in their native 
milieu, and said this was especially true of the French director, Ren6 
Clair, who had escaped to the U.S.A. after the fall of Franco, but was 
obviously not at ease there. 

It is always delightful to listen to a speaker genuinely in love with her 
subject. Miss Powell very evidently finds the Cinema most thrilling, and 
she so charmed her audience that she left us all wishing that the afternoon 
need not end so soon. 

The Union “ At Home " will take place on Thursday, July 8, at 7 p.m. 

Phyllis Carey Foster, 7 Ion. Secretary. 

R.C.M. STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

Another, as always, enjoyable term has passed, with a little more 
activity. 

A dance was held on Saturday, March 27th, at 2.30 p.m., at the Royal 
Academy of Music. Those of us who attended spent a very pleasant 
afternoon and we hope to return invitations for a similar festivity to lie 
held on July 1st. The Imperial College is kindly lending us their Union 
for that night. 

I am sure the students fortunate enough to obtain tickets for Yehudi 
Menuhin’s rehearsals with the L.P.O. under Sir Adrian Boult will long 
remember them as something of an unforgettable experience. 

The Imperial Musical Society has asked us once more to take part in a 
” Musical Bee ”—the score between the two Colleges at the moment being 
precisely one each. 
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A number of our girl students have been attending dancing clubs at 
the Royal College of Science and the Imperial College. I think they are 
dissolving for the summer term, but hope to continue again in the winter. 
I refer, of course, to the clubs and not to the students! I do not know 
of anything else to report. 

Madeleine Dring. 


LIST OF NEW PUPILS ADMITTED TO COLLEGE 


MIDSUMMER TERM, 1943 


Armstrong, Jared G. 
Bertie-Roberts, D. Faith 
Brown, Patricia 
Chcsterman, Cicely A. M. 
Dupire, Beryl M. 

Kmpson, Hazel M. 

Fuller, Audrey C. 


Carman, Esther A. 
Johnson, Laurence R. W. 
Kouyoumdjian, Haig 
Red way, Sonia M. 
Shettle, Elizabeth J. 
Truscott, Harold 


THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN ABROAD 

All information intended for the next “Royal Collegian Abroad ” should 
reach Hie Editor or Hon. Secretary of the Magazine by Angus! 1st. 

Sir George Dyson, President of the Incorporated Society of Musicians, 
gave his Presidential Address at the Annual General Meeting (held at the 
Royal College of Organists) on Saturday, January 2. Gratitude was ex¬ 
pressed to l)r.-F. G. Shinn, the Hon. Treasurer, and to all concerned, for 
tho remarkably good financial position of the I.S.M. 

Sir Walter and Lady Alcock celebrated their golden wedding on 
Jnnuary 20. All Collegians unite in greetings and good wishes to them. 

Sir Sydney Nicholson, Director of the School of English Church Music, 
visited seventy-seven choirs in their own churches in 1912. There are now 
1,025 choirs affiliated to the S.E.C.M. 

Sanctioned by the Dean and Chapter, the choir of Westminster Abbey 
has been re-formed by Dr. Osborne Peasgood. 

Despite the destruction of the Temple Church, the Temple music, of 
which Dr. Thalben Ball is Director, remains in being. A musical recital 
was given in the Niblett Hall, King’s Bench Walk, and a service took place 
in the ruins of the church, to commemorate the centenary of the founding 
of tho Tomple choir. 

Colonel Raymond fTennell has made a noble benefaction to the Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford by which, partly by bequest and partly by purchase, the 
Univorsity will become possessed of the Manor House and three-thousand- 
acre estate of Wytham Abbey. 

Dr. Joseph Soar, organist of St. David's Cathedral and Hon. Secretary 
of the Royal National Lifeboat Institution’s station at St. David's, has 
been awarded the R.N.L.I. bronze medal for his gallantry in the rescue 
of a man trapped on the cliffs in the middle of the night. 

. Through the kindness of, Mr. Harold Holt a great many students who 
were unable to afford to go to the Menuhin concerts or were otherwise 
unable to secure admission were allowed to attend the rehearsals in the 
Royal Albert Hall on March 27 and April 4. As all who applied were not 
able to be admitted, preference was given to violinists. Collegians are 
sincerely grateful to Mr. Holt for this privilege. 

Donald Cox has been appointed Organ Scholar at Jesus College, Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Bernard Stevens, now serving with H.M. Forces, is the holder of the 
Alfred Clements Prize for 1942-48. 
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LONDON. 

Royal Philharmonic Society. E. J. Moeran’s new violin concerto 
was played at the concert on December 5. in the Royal Albert Hall. At 
the fifth concert, on March '20, Sir Adrian Boult conducted, and Kendall 
Taylor was the solo pianist. 

London Philharmonic Orchestra. Among concerts at which the 
L.P.O. has played this winter Collegians have been concerned as follows: 
Edmund Rubbra's Air and Dance and Benjamin Britten's Sinfonia da 
Requiem were performed on December 6 ; Coleridge Taylor’s Christmas 
Overture and Petite Suite de Concert on December 27. Leslie Hewnrd 
conducted on January 10 and 24 ; Constant Lambert on January 1G. At 
the Orpheum at C.older's Green on January 10 Kendall Taylor played 
and Reginald Goodall conducted ; on February 7 Irene Kohler was the 
pianist and Sir Adrian Boult the conductor at the same hall. On March 21 
George Baker took the Narrator's part in Prokofiev's " Peter and the 
Wolf.” 

London Symphony Orchestra (in the Cambridge Theatre, unless other¬ 
wise stated). Cyril Smith played on December 18. March 22 and 27 ; on 
March 10, at the People's Palace, he played for the R.A.F. Benevolent 
Fund. Albert Sammons played on January 31 and February 28. Constant 
Lambert conducted on February 21. On March 0 Thelma Reiss took part 
in Brahms's Double Concerto. 

The National Symphony Orchestra, conductor Sydney Beer, has given 
concerts on Saturdays and Sundays in the Phoenix Theatre or the Royal 
Albert Hall. The first concert in the Albert Hall was given on January 0, 
when Cyril Smith was the soloist. He also played on Febr ; ry 13 and 
March 14. On February 7 -Britten's "Soirees Musieales,” and on 
February 14, Buttcrworth’s suite, "A Shropshire Lad,” wero played. 
On January 17. at the Croydon Grand Theatre, Albert Sammons was the 
soloist, and on January 24, at Croydon Civic Hall, Colin Horsley played. 

Gerald Cooper’s Concerts at .'Eolian Hall. On December 5 Schubert's 
Octet was played by a team which included Irene Richards, second violin, 
and Victor Watson, double bass. The Blech Quartet (James Whitehead, 
cello) played on January 13 and the Menges Quartet on January 30. On 
March 1G Cyril Smith and Phyllis Sellick played a programme of duets 
for two pianos, and on March 27 Kathleen Long and Albort Sammons 
gave a recital of sonatas. 

Walter Goehr's Concerts. At a chamber concert on December 5 the 
Adagio from Michael Tippett’s concerto for double string orchestra was 
played ; Bliss's Serenade for orchestra and baritone voire was given on 
January 1G, and on January 30 ” Les Illuminations,” by Bcnjnmin 
Britten'. 

Royal Choral Society. Conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent, the Royal 
Choral Society sang carols on December 11), and on January 2 gave a 
performance of Handel's " Messiah " at the Albort Hall. ” I-Iiawatha ” 
was given on February G, when Ruth Naylor sang " Minnehaha ” ; and on 
March 13 the " Dream of Gerontius ” was performed, preceded by Vaughan 
Williams’s Tallis Fantasia. 

Society of Women Musicians. On January 80 a recital was given by 
Diana Lake, Audrey Piggott and Dorothea Aspinall ; the instrumental 
part of the programme included Theme and Variations for piano by Moeran 
and a sonata for cello and piano by Herbert Sumsion ; the songs in¬ 
cluded some by Vaughan Williams. Ivor Gurney and Joan Trimble. On 
February 27 the Ebsworth Quartet (Jean Layton, second violin) took part 
in the programme. On March 20 May Harrison joined Kathleen Cooper 
in an hour of English music in aid of the Society's fund for giving concerts 
to the Forces ; on March 27 Gordon Jacob's Terzet (Scherzo, Andante and 
Gigue) was played. 
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Forum Club. Winifred Roberts played violin solos at the " Edwardian 
Concert " given by the Music Section on February 10. Margaret Bissett 
sang German, French and British songs at the concert on March 3. 

Jacques String Orchestra. This orchestra, conducted by Dr. Reginald 
Jacques (leader, Ruth Pearl), gave a concert at Wigmore Hall on Decem¬ 
ber 6 in aid of the Aid to China Fund. Four of Bach's Brandenburg 
concertos were played, with Cyril Smith as pianist and Arthur Hedges and 
John Franklin as flautists. On March C Vaughan Williams's Four Hymns 
for voice, strings and viola were given at /Eolian Hall, and on March ‘20 
Bliss's Music for strings and Vaughan Williams's Fantasia on " Green- 
sleeves " (for two solo violins and harp) were played. 

Bach £hoir. The Bach Choir, conducted by Dr. Reginald Jacques and 
accompanied by the Jacques orchestra, sang Bach’s Mass in B minor on 
March Id at the Orpheum, Golders Green. Grace Bodey was one of the 
soloists, and Anthony Hopkins played the continuo. 

London Welfare District Command. Concerts for the Forces, organised 
by Captain Graham Carritt, were given at the Guards Chapel in January, 
and from February onwards at the Piccadilly Theatre. At the concert 
on January 31 the Fleet Street Choir sang a programme of English choral 
music, including examples by Parry, Stanford, Vaughan Williams, Holst 
and Rubbra. The New Symphony Orchestra played at the Piccadilly 
Theatre concerts. Constant Lambert's arrangement for small orchestra 
of two movements from one of Handel’s sonatas was played and Coleridge 
Taylor's " Kleanore " was sung on February 7. Claud Powell conducted 
and John McKenna sang on March 7. Colin Horsluy played on March 11. 
On March 21 May Harrison played, her solos including two by Herbert 
Hughes ; Cedric Sharpe played the solo in " Le Cygne," by Saint-Saens ; 
and Dr. Gordon Jacobs conducted the programme which contained his own 
" Passacaglia,” on a well-known theme ; Captain Carritt was the accom¬ 
panist. Cyril Smith was the soloist on March 28. 

Boosky and IIawkes Concerts, Wigmore Hall. Madrigals by Rubbra 
and Benjamin Britten's " Hymn to St. Cecilia ” were performed on 
January 20, and Britten's " Seven Sonnets of Michelangelo " were given 
on February 27. At the concert of works by young British composers on 
March 27, Michael Tippett’s second string quartet and Bernard Stevens's 
piano trio were played. Among the executants were Eiluned Davies and 
Howard Ferguson. 

National Gallery Concerts. The Rosi- String Quartet (Ernest Tom¬ 
linson, viola) played on December 8, February 5 and March 19. Kathleen 
Long gave a recital with Eda Kersey (violin) on December I. On Decem¬ 
ber 9 Lion Goossens gave a recital, and on December 10 the English 
Ensemble (Kathleen Long, piano) played, Victor Watson (double bass) 
joining them in Schubert's " Trout ” quintet. Dame Myra Hess and 
Isolde Mengcs played a Bach programme on December 11. and on Decem¬ 
ber 14 Irene Kohler gave a recital. On December 16 L4on Goossens played 
Handel's oboe concerto with the Boyd Neel Orchestra; on December 18 
the London Wind Players (Natalie James, oboe ; Marion Grieg, clarinet : 
Norman Delmar norn ; Cecil James, bassoon) played Mozart's Serenade 
for wind octet. Britten’s work, " A Ceremony of Carols,” for women's 
voices, was given its first London performance in a carol programme by 
the F'lcet Stu—i Choir on December 22, the harp accompaniment being 
played by Gwendolen Mason. On December 28 Maria Donska was the 
pianist and Maurice Jacobson the accompanist in a programme which 
included, besides chamber music, songs by Gurney, Parry, Stanford and 
Armstrong Gibbs. The Stratton Quartet (Irene Richards, second violin) 
played on December 30. On January 1 the B.B.C. Singers and Orchestra 
(led by Marie Wilson and conducted by Sir Adrian Boult) gave Schutz’s 
Christmas Oratorio. Maurice Jacobson accompanied at the children's 
concert on January 5 ; the Classical Trio (Kathleen Long, piano ; James 
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Whitehead, cello) played on January 6. Howard Ferguson was tire pianist 
on January 15 and again on January 31. On January 30 the Menges 
Quartet played a Beethoven programme. The British String Quartet 
(Kenneth Skeaping, second violin ; Ernest Tomlinson, viola) played on 
January 35, and on January 36 the London Wind Players gave a " special 
request ” repeat performance of Mozart's Serenade for wind octet, lirst 
played on December 16. The programme on January 37 included Ireland's 
sonata for piano and cello (pianist. Kendall Taylor) ; on January 30 and 
February 8 Eric Gritton accompanied : Victor Hely-Hutchinson was the 
pianist in a Mozart programme on February' 1 ; on February 3 the Stratton 
Quartet played ; Vera Parker-Orook accompanied on February I ; on 
February 0 the Menges Quartet played ; Howard Ferguson played with the 
Griller Quartet on February' 11 ; Cecil Belcher* accompanied on Feb¬ 
ruary 16. On February 17 Howard Ferguson’s octet for strings, double 
bass, clarinet, bassoon (Cecil James) and horn was played. On Feb¬ 
ruary 32 Veronica Mansfield was the singer. On March 10 Isolde Mongos, 
Jean Stewart, Ivor James and Victor Watson were among the artists : 
the Blech Quartet (James Whitehead, cello) played on March 16 ; on 
March 18 the Morlev College Choir sang, conducted by Michael Tippett ; 
Howard Ferguson was the pianist on March 31 ; on March 35 Joan and 
Valeric Trimble played duets for two pianos, and Britlcn accompanied his 
Eight French Folk-Songs on March 35 ; John Francis play'ed in a Bach 
programme on March 36. 

" Wings for Victory " Concert at the Albert Hall on March 7, in aid 
of the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. The programme was given by the R.A.F. 
Symphonv Orchestra, massed bands of various commands and massed 
choirs. It contained the following works by Collegians: " An Airmen’s 
Hvmn,” by Vaughan Williams ; " A festal antiphon for Airmen,” by 
Walford Davies : and " Battle Hymn," by JL.A.C. Howard Ferguson. 
Parry's " Jerusalem " concluded the concert. 

Old Music with Old Instruments. Cicely Arnold (songs and harpsi¬ 
chord) has given lecture recitals for the Forces in the London area and in 
South Wales. Concerts by the combined artists (among whom are Rowcnn 
Franklin and Edith Lake) have been given at Derby, Hitchin, Croydon, 
Wimbledon, and on a tour of schools in Derbyshire. 

The Goldsmiths’ Choral Union gave a performance of Handel’s 
” Messiah ” in the Royal Albert Hall on December 26. Dr. Thornton 
Lofthouse played the continuo and Arnold Grier the organ pnrt. 

St. Martin-in-the-Fields. A concert was given here on Fobruary 28 
in aid of the King of Norway's Fund for the relief of Norway. It was 
organised by May and Beatrice Harrison. Both took part in the pro¬ 
gramme and Eric Gritton accompanied. 

Southwark Cathedral. A performance of Bach’s Mass in B minor 
was given in Southwark Cathedral on March 6 with a special choir and 
orchestra conducted by Dr. E. T. Cook. Dr. Thornton Lofthouse played 
the continuo and Grace Bodey and William Parsons were among the 
soloists. 

The University of London Music Society gave programme of 
Christmas music in the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral .in December 12, 
which included Vaughan Williams’s Fantasia on Christ' s carols and 
carols by Holst and Armstrong Gibbs. The strings were provided by 
students from the R.C.M. The Society gave a similar programme in St. 
Giles’s Church, Camberwell Green, on December 0, and at Student Move¬ 
ment House (of which Mary Trevelyan is Warden) on December 13. The 
programme at the last-named place included a group of songs by Joyce 
Lang (accompanist, Hester Preedy), and the following group of Collegians 
played a sonata in F major by Handel for flute (Joan Harris), oboe (Hazel 
Heywood), cello (Linnda Birkett) and piano (Faith Rebbcck). On Decern- 
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her 13 Dr. Lofthouse was the soloist in Bach's Concerto in F minor in a 
C.E.M.A. programme played by the Jacques Orchestra at Reading. -This 
concert also included Gordon Jacob’s " Two English country scenes ” 
for strings. 

St. Michael's, Cornhill. Christmas music was played and sung on 
December 21 under Dr. Harold Darke, assisted by the St. Michael’s 
Singers. 

Austro-British Concert. A concert was given by the Austrian Musi¬ 
cians' Group on December 15, when the Menges Quartet played and 
Vaughan Williams’s " Silent Noon " was sung. 

Pousft Hearth. Jean Stewart played with the Stratton Quartet (viola) 
at a Polish-British concert given at 45, Belgrave Square. 


French National Committee. At the concert on February 11 at Wig- 
more Hall, Irene Kohler was the soloist and Michael Tippett conducted 
the Morley College Choir. Kathleen Long played Chausson’s pianoforte 
concerto on January 24. 

A concert in aid of the French in Great Britain was given at Dorchester 
House oil January 27, when Britten’s “ Seven Sonnets of Michelangelo ” 
were sung, accompanied by the composer. At the concert at Cowdray 
Hall on January 18 for the same object Kendall Taylor took part in a 
programme of music for two pianos. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Kingsway Hall Choral Society sang " Hiawatha " on March 6. 

( At a concert given by the Archway Tavern Choral Society Stanford’s 
" Songs of the Fleet ” were included in the programme. 

Maria Donskka gave a recital on January 7 at Wigmore Hall, and joined 
the Orpheum Quartet (members of the London Philharmonic Orchestra) 
in chamber music. 

John Francis joined Toni Sachs in a recital of music for flute and 
piano on January 1G. 

Dame Myra Hess played Howard Ferguson's piano sonata in F minor 
at nor recital at Wigmore Hall on February (». 

Dr. W. II. Reed’s ” Merry Andrew ” was performed on February G at 
a concert given by the Bromley Orchestral Society. 

Mabel Ritchie took part on February 14 in a recital in Friends’ House 
for (lie Friends' War Relief Service. 

Winifred Roherts (violin) gave a recital on March G at the London School 
of Violoncello Playing. 

The Sylvan Trio (John Francis, Natalie James and Miflicent Silver) gave 
a recital at Mitcham Music Club on February 20 ; John Francis and Milli- 
cent Silver took part in a recital at Wigmore Hall on January 14, when 
they gave a first performance of a sonata by John Greenwood ; John 
Francis played the Bach Suite for flute and strings on Januarv 2 and 
took part in the Ravel Septet at the Dorchester Hotel at a concert in aid 
of the Free French. Millicent Silver gave recitals at Crovdon and 
Southend. 


Trcfor Jones sang in a Beethoven programme with the London Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra at the Stoll Theatrp on March 13. 

Britten's Folk-songs with orchestra were given their first London per¬ 
formance by the New London Orchestra (conductor. Alec Sherman) at the 
Odeon Theatre, Southgate, on December 13. and they were repeated on 
February 13 at the Orpheum, Golder’s Green. 


Parry Jones sang the part of Manrico in " Trovatore ” 
performance iu the Winter Garden Theatre. 


the Carl Rosa 
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THE PROVINCES 

Aberdare. A series of concerts was given from February '26 to March 8 
with the B.B.C. Orchestra and Welsh choirs under Sir Adrian Boult. In 
the choral items the choirs rehearsed with their own conductors and the 
final rehearsal was taken by Sir Adrian. Among the works sung were 
Parrv’s " The Pied Piper of Hamelin ” and Stanford’s “ Songs of the 
Fleet." 

Birmingham. The City Orchestra gave Ireland’s piano concerto at ono 
of its concerts. In October, Leon Goosscns took part in a recital with 
Ivor Newton. On November 5, Franck’s Symphonic Variations were 
played by Margaret Evans (A.T.S.). At another concert Kendall Taylor 
played Prokofiev’s third piano concerto. Leslie Howard conducted the 
City Orchestra, and Dr. W. K. Stanton was one of the guest conductors. 

Bournemouth. The Wessex Philharmonic Orchestra (conductor, Reginald 
Goodall), now known as the Bournemouth Philharmonic Orchestra, con¬ 
tinued its tours throughout the autumn and visited a number of towns. 

Brighton. In November the Brighton, Hove and Preston Choral Society 
sang works by Parry and Holst at their concert in St. Margaret’s Church. 

Bristol. Dr. Shields played Ireland’s ” Amberley wild Brooks ” at a 
concert of the Bristol University Musical Society. 

Cambridge. William Parsons was the bass soloist in a performance of 
Vaughan Williams's Hundredth Psalm for choir, orchestra and organ on 
December 10. At the Cambridge Philharmonic Society's concert on 
February 10 in the Guildhall, Frank Merrick played Mozart’s piano con¬ 
certo in B fiat (K. 150). 

Edinburgh. Professor Newman (Sir Donald Tovey’s successor) gavo a 
lecture on Tudor Church music in St. Mary’s Episcopal Cathedral with 
illustrations by the choir. Vaughan Williams's " London ” Symphony 
was played at a Reid Concert in the autumn. The Mcnges Quartet opened 
the new session of the Edinburgh Music Club. On January G, at a 
lunch hour concert in the National Gallery of Scotland, the first perform¬ 
ance was given of a new work by Betty Balfour, a sonata for violoncello 
and piano in B minor, played by George and Isobel Neillands, to whom 
the work is dedicated. The sonata had a second performance at a Car¬ 
negie concert on January 23, a third on February 1 in Ayr (a C.E.M.A. 
concert), and on February G a fourth performance at the Edinburgh 
Society of Musicians' Club. 

Erith. This town has held a music competition for junior and sonior 
classes, at which Ivor James was the judge. 

Gerrariis Cross. Ralph Nicholson conducted the first part of the pro¬ 
gramme of the concert given in the Playhouse on January 17. 

Glasgow. The Glasgow String Orchestra, at a concert in the autumn, 
played the Fuga from Howard Ferguson’s transcription of Bach’s Musi- 
kalisches Opfer. At a concert of the Glasgow Chamber Music Society 
the Menges Quartet played Charles Wood’s quartet in D major. The 
followin'; works have been performed at the Scottish Orchestra's concerts: 
Stanford’s choral overture, “ Ave atque vale,” Ireland's piano concerto, 
and Cord in Jacob's " Two Sketches." Darke’s " Hymn of Heavenly 
Beauty " was recently performed by the Glasgow Cathedral Choir and the 
B.B.C. Scottish Orclie.-tra. 

Gloucester. Vaughan Williams’s " Five Mystical Songs ’’ opened the 
programme of a concert at which Herbert Sumsion conducted. 

Grimsby. The conjplcte " Song of Hiawatha " was sung by the 
Grimsby Festival Chorus at their concert in October. 

Guildford. At the first of two concerts given by the Guildford Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra (conductor, Claud Powell), a Chaconne on a Theme by 
Vaughan Williams was conducted by its composer, Gordon Jacob. 
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Harrow. The Harrow Philharmonic Society sang three of Parry's 
" Songs of Farewell ” at its concert on December 5. 

HaslEmere. .Vaughan Williams's song-cycle, " On Wenlock Edge,” was 
given at a concert on December 12. 

Horsham. Grace I-Iumphery (Mrs. Harmsworth) has started a Music 
Circle in Horsham, which proved so successful that concerts were given 
twice on the same day, and chamber music groups have been formed. 
Many Collegians have been among the artists concerned and the venture 
bids fair to be a great musical asset. 

Leicester. At a concert of British music given in November by the 
Leicester‘philharmonic and the Symphony Orchestra, the following works 
were performed: Parry’s "Blest Pair of Sirens.” Ilolst’s "Turn back. 
O Man," and Dyson’s " O Praise God in His Holiness." Leslie Woodgatc 
conducted. 

Lincoln. At a concert on March 2, Frank Merrick (with Arthur Catterall 
and Kathleen Moorhouse) played trios by Beethoven and Schubert, and 
also solos. 

Liverpool. At Crane Hall, on February 17, Frank Merrick gave a 
Brahms recital, and played again an hour later, when he included both sets 
of the " Paganini ” Variations. Cyril Smith was the soloist at a Liver¬ 
pool Sunday Concert. 

Manchester. Vaughan Williams’s " Tallis Fantasia ’’ was played at a 
Halle concert. On January 20 the 1,000th midday doncert was given ; the 
occasion took the form of a testimonial in honour of Edward Isaacs, who 
at the same time completed his twentieth year as director of the concerts. 
He played Bach’s C major concerto for two pianos with Dame Myra Hess. 

Northallerton. The York String Orchestra, conducted by Iris Lemare, 
played Holst’s " St. Paul’s ” Suite at a concert on January 3. 

OXFORD. On October 22, the London Philharmonic Orchestra, con¬ 
ducted by Constant Lambert, played his "Aubade HeroTque ” and the 
" Caprice Poruvicnne," arranged by him from Lord Berners’s opera, " La 
Carrosse du Saint Sacrament." On November 1, " Canticum Fidci,” 
from Dunhill’s Suite for strings, and Walford Davies’s ” Solemn Melody,” 
were played by the Oxford String Players. At a concert given by the 
Oxford Chamber Orchestra, under Dr. Armstrong, Britten’s Song Cycle, 
" Lcs Illuminations,” was sung. 

Reading. On March 18, at the University of Reading, the University 
Choral Society, conducted by Dr. Thornton Lofthouse, gave a perform¬ 
ance of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion. Grace Bodey sang the contralto solos. 
Dr. Osborne Peasgood was at the organ. 

Reigate. Eric Gritton conducted a performance of Brahms’s Requiem 
given in St. Mary's Church on December 6 by an augmented choir. 

Salisbury. A piano quartet by Frank Merrick was played on Novem¬ 
ber 8 at a concert of the Chamber Music Club. 

Sheffield. At a concert in the Victoria Hall on December 19 ” The 
Honey-coloured Cow,” by Ruth Gipps, was performed. 

Sutton and Cheam. Eric Gritton accompanied at a concert given in 
the Hall of the Girls' High School on February 27. The programme in¬ 
cluded Houghton’s " Faery Song.” In the same Hall on March 27 the 
London Women’s String Orchestra played Britten’s Simple Symphony. 

Torquay. W. N. McKie gave an organ recital in St. John's Church. 

Tunbridge Wells. L£on Goossens played Handel’s Concerto for oboe 
at a concert of the Tunbridge Wells Symphony Orchestra. 

Worcester. The Worcester Madrigal Singers, a keen group of amateurs 
who have been working under the direction of Mr. Arnold Foster, took 
part in a C.E.M.A. concert given at College Hall on February 27,’ com¬ 
bining with the Zorian String Quartet and Pauline Juler. 
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Windsor Castle. A t\vo-piano recital was given at 12, The Cloisters, 
Windsor Castle, for the funds of Toc.H War Sendees Clubs by Miss Jean 
Hamilton and Dr. W. H. Harris on October ‘28, 1942. On February '28 
(Handel's birthday), a programme of Handel's music (sponsored by Hubert 
Langley) was given at 12, The Cloisters, Windsor Castle. Among the 
works performed were the sonatas for two violins, cello and clavier in 
G minor and A. The players were Kathleen Sturdy, Jean McCartney, 
Penelope Sims, and Dr. W. H. Harris. Man’ Hamlin sang some of the 
less known songs. 

York. On November ‘29 the York Chamber Orchestra, together with 
members of the King's Royal Rifles Band, gave a concert conducted by 
Iris Lemare (music organiser of the Yorkshire Rural Community Council). 
The programme included Gordon Jacob’s " Passacaglia on a well-known 
Theme " and Vaughan Williams's " Linden Lea.” The York String Or¬ 
chestra (Iris Lemare conducting) gave a concert on January 8, when 
Holst’s " St. Paul's " Suite was in the programme. Four Festival Carol 
Concerts for combined choirs were held in December at various centres. 
Iris Lemare and Maurice Jacobson conducted. 

The Sylvan Trio. John Francis, Natalie James and Milliccnt Silver, gave 
a concert at Guildford on January 29. John Francis and Milliccnt Silver 
took part in a Y.M.C.A. concert tour in the Lincoln area from January 31 
to February 11 ; gave concerts in Norwich, February 28; Cromer, Feb¬ 
ruary 29 ; Carmarthen, March w ; Newcastle Emlyn, March 10 ; Tregaron, 
March 11 ; and Newquay, March 12. John Francis gave a recital at Exeter 
on March • r >, and with the Philharmonic Harp Trio gave concerts at Bex- 
hill. January 3 ; Canterbury, January 19 ; Bath Music Club and Downside 
Abbey, February 11 ; Crowborough, February 17 ; Derby, February 27 ; 
Blundell's School, March (S ; Hartford, March 17 ; Plymouth, March 23 ; 
and Leicester, March 31. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS MUSIC 

C.anford. At a violoncello and piano recital of music by British com¬ 
posers Sumsion's new sonata was played. 

Clifton College (Dr. D. C». A. Fox). Vaughan Williams's " Fantasia 
on English Carols ” and Holst’s Two Psalms were sung by an augmented 
school choir, and they were also sung in Bristol Cathedral. 

Eton College (Dr. H. G. Ley). There have been several musical ovents. 
Thelma Reiss gave a violoncello recital, the Jacques String Orchestra gave 
a concert ; a choral work by Hely-I-Iutchfnson, ” I vow to thee, my 
country," was sung, conducted by the composer. There has also been 
a concert by the Menges Quartet. Dyson's ” Songs of Courage ” wore 
sung at the school concert. 

King's School, Burton. A piano recital has been given by Dorothea 
Aspinall. 

Lancing College (Mr. Jasper Rooper). On November 4 the J-ancing 
College Choir and the Ludlow Musical Society gave a concert of Purcell’s 
music in St. John's Church, Ludlow. The programme included two of 
Purcell's anthems, placed with the original string symphonies, " O Sing 
unto the Lord ” and the “ Bell Anthem.” The orchestra played the 
” Fantasy on One Note.” 

The Ludlow string orchestra gave a series of three concerts, in the 
neighbourhood of Ludlow, at the end of March. The programme included 
Bach’s Double Concerto and works by Mozart, Holst and Britten. Mr. 
Jasper Rooper conducted. 

Leighton Park School (Mr. A. E. F. Dickinson). The programme of 
the school concert included Vaughan Williams's Fantasia on " Green- 
sleeves,” Parry's " Song of the Nights," and Charles Wood's " The Ride 
of the Witch.” 
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Repton. At the school concert three pieces from Rowley's " Christmas 
Suite " were played. Kathleen Long gave a recital on March 21 ; the 
competitions were judged by Sir George Dyson. 

Tonbridge (Dr. A. Bunney). During the autumn term the following 
events took place: at school concerts, songs by Holst, Ley Vaughan 
Williams and Coleridge Taylor were sung ; Handel's " Messiah ” was per¬ 
formed, with Victor Harding as one of the soloists ; a concert was given 
by the School orchestral society ; a festival of Lessons and Carols took 
place including carols by Walford Davies and Holst ; an organ recital 
was given*by Dr. Bunney (when two pieces by Whitlock were played) ; 
and a piano recital by Howard Jones. At a concert by the English Singers 
Quartet part-songs by Ireland, Moeran, and Walford Davies were sung ; 
and the programme of a concert by the Jacques String Orchestra included 
Holst's " St. Paul's " Suite. 

Westminster, now at Bromyard (Mr. Arnold Foster). At a concert 
given by the Westminster School and Whitboume Choral and Orchestral 
Society, with Worcester Singers and Players, at the Christopher Whitehead 
School, Worcester, on December 0, 1912, a portrait of Sir Edward Elgar 
was presented to the school. The presentation was made by his daughter, 
Mrs. Elgar Blake, who remarked upon the general appreciation of the 
work the school was doing, under the guidance of Mr. Arnold Foster, for 
the cause of music in the county and city. On March 20, 1913, at the 
Christopher Whitehead School, Worcester, the same forces, joined now 
by a new branch of the choir formed at Bromyard, gave a performance 
of Dvorak’s “ Stabat Mater.” The combined choirs and orchestra num¬ 
bered nearly 200 singers and players. 

ABROAD 

Portugal. Dr. Malcolm Sargent recently conducted the Portuguese 
National Symphony Orchestra in a scries of concerts. The tour v 
successful, and Dr. Sargent met with unbounded c ' 
works played under his direction at Lisbon w< 

Overture to "The Wasps," his "Tallis Fantasia, 
don ” Overture. Dr. Sargent gave three concerts i 
Oporto and was begged to make another visit soon. 

Egypt. Vaughan Williams's " Tallis Fantasia " 
this spring by the Palestine Orchestra. 


mthusiasm. Among the 
■ Vaughan Williams’s 
' and Ireland’s " Lon- 
l Lisbon and two in 

was played in Cairo 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 

H-M-Y' 1 \l us 'F * or Strings, by Bliss, B.B.C. Svmphony Orchestra, under 
Sir Adrian Boult (D.B. 8257-9). Seven Sonnets of Michelangelo, bv 
Britten, piano accompaniment played by the composer. Nos XXIV ■ I V ■ 
XXXVIII ; XXXII (C. 3312); Nos. XXX; XVI; XXXI (B. 9302)1 
Symphony m G minor, by Moeran, played by the Halid Orchestra, under 
Leslie Howard (C. 8319-21). Fire Bird Suite, by Stfavinsky, by the Phila¬ 
delphia Orchestra, under Stokowski (D.B. 2882-1) ; " Ri'ite of S D rine ” 
(D. 1919-22). ” Petrouchka ” Ballet Suite (D.B. 3511 4) ViolT con- 

corto No. 1 in G minor, by Bruch, played by Menuhin with the London 
Symphony Orchestra, under Sir Landon Ronald (D.B. 1611-3). Variations 
by Brahms on Chorale St. Antonii, conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent. 

Hamlet hantasie Overture, by Tchaikovsky, conducted by Constant 
% rt - TT Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony, under Constant JLambert. 
with the Hall<5 Orchestra. 

Decca. Ireland's ” Sea Fever,” sung by Roy Henderson. Stanford’s 
part-song. Heraclitus,” sung by the Fleet Street Choir. 
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BIRTHS 

Stewart. On May 12. 1942, to Mr. and Mrs. D. M. Stewart, a daughter 
(Christina Charlotte). 

Payton. On August 1. 1942, to Mary Hellyer (n6e Jones), wife of Nigel 
Payton, of " Crossways,” Shavington, Crewe, a sister for Caroline (8 
years) and Ursula (11 years), named Ruth Elizabeth. 

Todd. On January 3, 1943, at Wimbledon, to Marion (n£e Littleboy), 
wife of William G. Todd, a daughter (Gena). 

Wilson. On January 30, 1943, at Leicester, to Connor and Nancy 
Wilson (n6e Goldie), a son (Bryan Connor). 

Freeman. On February 24, 1943, at High Wood, Chesham Bois, Bucks, 
to Joan (n£e Black and Maurice Sandford Freeman, a son (Anthony 
Sandford). 

Vaile. On December 5, 1942, to Audrey (nio Girling), wife of Dr. 
J. D. B. Vaile, of Melbury House, Chertsey, twin sons, one of whom only 
lived three weeks. 

MARRIAGES 

Bowater—Price. On February 14, 1943, 2/Lt. Frank A. Bowator to 
Olwen Mary Price, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Dan Price. 

Bunney—Cutting. On March 6, 1943, at St. Peter’s, Vere Street, W., 
Captain Herrick Bunney, Royal Signals, to Dr. Mary Cutting, M.B., B.S. 

Hemingway—Miles. On January 28, 1948, at Ribbosford, Bowdloy, 
Lieut. Robert Richard D’Oyly Hemingway, R.N.V.R., to Mary Lovinn 
Miles. 

Tasker—Hadwen. On February 6, 1942, at St. Peter’s Church, 
Barnsley, Edward George Tasker, R.A.M.C., to Mary Hadwen. 

Walker—Payne. On March 27, 1943, Captain H. J. Walker to Margaret 
Ruth Payne. 

SERVING WITH H.M. FORCES 

Robertson, Stuart. 

Taylor, NoU. 

Wall, Mrs. (Mary Beaton). 

MISSING 

Hoops, Douglas. 

Taylor, Maurice. 

Dolmetsch, Rudolf, reported missing at sea since Dccomber, 1942. 

Wall , 1 George, still missing in Malaya. 

DEATH 

Frank Taylor, Professor of the Trombone at R.C.M., died at Bedford 
on May 10, 1943. 


OBITUARY 

HENRY COPE COLLBS 
20th April, 1879—1th March, 1943 
By a strange coincidence the most recent work by Dr. Colics, pub¬ 
lished posthumously, is a pamphlet called “ Verdi's Requiem: Notes on 
the Words for English Singers.” To read it now is a poignant experience, 
for the gravely beautiful English in which he rendered and explained the 
Latin text seems to ring like a knell—his own I Probably he had no pre¬ 
monition then he was nearing the end of his earthly journey, and the 
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shock to his friends when (after an illness of only a few hours) he passed 
away on March 1th, was staggering in its suddenness. What it must .have 
been for Mrs. Colles cannot bear speaking of, except that he and she, in 
their lieautiful'companionship, were so closely linked that it is impossible 
to think of one without the other. 

Yet there was something fine, almost consolatory, in the swiftness of 
the blow. Harry Colies went without pain and at the height of his powers. 
We are proud to know those flowers had been nurtured in part at the 
Royal College of Music. He came there as a student in 1695 and remained 
for three years, studying the organ with Sir Walter (then Dr.) Alcock, 
counterpoint with Sir Walford (then Dr.) Davies, and getting at the very 
core of Sw Hubert Parry's lectures on the history of music. To an extra¬ 
ordinary degree he apprehended Parry’s outlook upon life and art. If he 
seemed a little aloof from the students in the mass, he was nevertheless 
emphatically one of those who " counted ” in student affairs, and he laid 
the foundations during those years of lasting friendships with his pro¬ 
fessors, other outstanding figures of the College world (notably Sir Walter 
Parratt), and many men-students who have since become famous. 

It was on Parratt's advice that Harry Colles tried for the organ scholar¬ 
ship at Worcester College, Oxford, which he won. This proved to be the 
foundation for another life-long friendship, this time with the then Dean 
Sir Henry Hadow. He it was who directed Harry Colles's thoughts 
towards the career in which he subsequently rose to international rank 
as a music critic and historian. When exactly Harry Colles first began 
contributing articles to " The Academy " I do not know, but I recollect 
that one day somewhere about 1901, when I went to see Sir Walter Parratt 
at College, where he was teaching in Room 83. he said (as he sat upon 
the edge of the table, looking over the shoulder of a pupil on the organ 
stool), " Bruco Richmond says Colles has real literary ability.” As Sir 
Bruce Richmond was even then a name to conjure with, I felt much 
impressed, and it was no surprise to hear in 1906 that Harry Colles had 
been appointed one of Fullcr-Maitland’s assistant music critics on ” The 
Times. ' When Fullcr-Maitland retired in 1911, Colles succeeded him as 
head of the music department, and remained there to his last day, a very 
great asset to a great paper. 

‘ During the years after he left College for Oxford, Harry Colics was never 
out of touch with the R.C.M., and he became a member of the Union 
soon after it was founded. In 1909, when the first editor of the R.C.M. 
Magazine, Mr. Aitkcn Crawshaw, resigned, everyone concerned “ felt 
•’Wrongly that no one could be better fitted to fill 'it (the editorship) than 
Mr. II. C. Colles, a former Collegian, whose literary gifts are now well 
known to a far wider public than the College circle," as the Magazine 
sedately put it. Looking back, it seems almost miraculous good fortune 
that Marry Colics consented to become Editor. But he did, and for five 
years he edited the Magazine with a literary skill and balanced judgment 
that made him a model for all his successors. He saw and defined the 
functions of the Magazine thus: "The R.C.M. Magazine has two uses- 
the momentary one of keeping in touch Collegians all over the world, and 
the permanent one of recording history made at the College. The latter 
of course is only just .begun and will go on getting more valuable with 
the length of the Magazine’s life.” How right he was has been proved 
many times over since then, and he took infinite trouble to keep each 
number up to his own high standards. On one occasion he travelled to 
Gloucester and back in a day to see Bellows (then our printer) to ensure 
that everything should go through all right. And on another and more 
violent occasion, when he and Mrs. Colles fled from Germany at the out¬ 
break of war in 191-1, they brought with them a suitcase stuffed with 
material for the next number of the Magazine. They had devotedly taken 
it on their holiday, and now, with yet more astounding unselfishness, 
brought it away again through days and nights of hard, dangerous travel- 
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ling. Such devotion would have been remarkable iu a paid post ; in the 
purely honorary one of the R.C.M. Magazine it was phenomenal. 

Harry Colies was into his thirties and already at the head of his pro¬ 
fession as a music critic when he volunteered for service in the last war. 
He became a highly efficient officer in the Royal Artillery, and, among 
other exciting experiences, was in Salonika at the time of the great lire. 
When he returned to civilian life he returned also to the close connection 
with College which was to be of such inestimable value to the place and 
his many pupils. Appointed to the Teaching Staff in May, 1910, he and 
his lectures and lessons on the history, analysis, appreciation, and criticism 
of music quickly became a strong influence in the College life. It was 
his critics class that gave the Magazine two of its editors. Later he 
joined the Board of Professors, was elected a Fellow of the Royal College 
of Music, and served on the Associated Board of the R.A.M. and R.C.M. 
Many distinctions came to him. such as the degree of Doctor of Music at 
Oxford, conferred honoris causa, and an honorary Fellowship of Worcester 
College. He was sought out for many distinguished bits of work, such 
as that of " guest ” music critic of the " New York Times " in 1928 ; 
as editor of the third and fourth editions of Grove’s Dictionary ; as 
member of the Music Committee of the British Council ; and as Chairman 
of the Church Music Society. He knew practically everyone and every¬ 
thing in the world of music, and was concerned with practically every 
fine undertaking in Britain, either directly as a prime mover or at one 
remove as a counsellor, friend, and impartial critic. 

By the nature of the case, music criticism is a highly specialised pro¬ 
fession and carried on mostly beyond the public gaze. Harry Colies’s 
extraordinary ability can therefore only be fully appreciated by the 
relatively few people acquainted with the concerts at first hand. His 
power of forming balanced judgments with the speed of intuitions was as 
remarkable as his power of expressing them quickly in clear, strong, pliant 
prose. He gave to the dullest little recitals as careful consideration as he 
brought to the biggest events, and he never let himself be swayed by 
fashion. His concentration was tremendous. As an example, I recall 
one evening when he, Mrs. Colies, I and other friends were returning to 
London bv the Glyndebournc " special ” in the small hours after the 
“ first night ” of Mozart’s " EntfOhrung aus dem Serail.” No sooner 
had we settled ourselves in the railway carriage than Harry Colics pulled 
out his writing pad. said " T don't mind what you talk about as long ns 
it isn't music," and became immersed in his work. Just before wo reached 
Victoria he finished it. rejoined the conversation as if he had never been 
out of it, and—on arrival—handed his admirable script to the wailing 
"Times" messenger. A few hours later "Times” subscrilx-rs read it 
with their breakfasts! 

Though music criticism is regarded as an unpermanent art, I feel sure 
some of Marry Colles’s critiques will remain as part of the musical history 
of our time, while in the more stable field of nooks he has left a series 
of historical surveys and msthrtic appraisements that bring honour to 
British scholarship and will last long bevond the present time. 

His natural gifts were great. What gave them their compelling force, 
however, was his character. Long ago Sir Hubert Parry had preached 
and practised the importance of character and fundamental goodness. 
Harry Colles’s whole life was an example of the Parry doctrine in opera¬ 
tion. His integrity, his kindness, shone like a light through all he did. 
Except that he hated grandiloquent writing one would say he was of the 
order of a Bayard. But perhaps the porter at his flat meant the same 
thing and put it better when he said, the morning after Dr. folles's death, 
” T can tell you he was a gentleman any man might be proud to serve.” 

Little wonder that the Memorial Service, held at the Grosvenor Chapel, 
South Audley Street, on March 11th, was crowded with a throng of friends 
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anxious to pay tribute to the memory of a great Englishman. The music 
was such as he would have wished—Brahms, Purcell, Walford Davies, Bach 
and Parry—executed by a small choir under the direction of Dr. Harold 
Darke, Sir Walter Alcock also making his tribute in music. All College 
seemed to be there, headed by Lord Palmer, Sir George Dvson. and Sir 
Hugh Allen, together with representatives of the diplomatic', literary’ and 
journalistic worlds, learned societies, musical organisations of many kinds, 
and countless friends. The Archdeacon of London officiated, assisted by 
Prebendary M. Alderson and the Rev. C. G. Pearson. Their words, like 
the music, made audible the profound sense of peace and completion. 

M. M. S. 

GEORGE KRUGER-GRAY 
May 2nd, 1913 

When George Kruger-Gray passed onward, at the comparatively early 
age of 02, the obituary notices had much to say of him. They told how 
he was an artist of great versatility, a landscape and portrait painter, an 
expert in ecclesiastical work and heraldry, a designer and painter of 
stained glass ; they told how he designed the silver coinages of King 
George V and King George VI, the new Great Seal of King George VI. 
the officials seals of South Africa, Nova Scotia, Northern Rhodesia, the 
Great Seal and Exchequer Seal for Canada, and many other distinguished 
bits of work besides, including coinage for South Africa. Austral:.i. Canada, 
Rhodesia, New Zealand and Mauritius ; they told how he wa an Officer 
of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, a C.B.E. and F.S.A. 

What the R.C.M. Magazine can tell is the story of his help and friend¬ 
ship for the R.C.M. Union, which was typical of his idealism and gene¬ 
rosity. 

In his student years lie was never one of us, being a student at the 
near-by Royal College of Art. But he always thought the members of the 
two institutions should be on friendly terms with each other, and when, 
after a British victory in the South African War, the students from his 
place turned out to march in a triumphal procession he brought them 
round to Prince Consert Road to collect the R.C.M. folk, From what 
I have hoard the response was not large, but at any rate the first over¬ 
tures had been made. Years afterwards, when I, then lion. Secretary, 
wroto to him with great temerity to ask if he would design a badge for 
the R.C.M. Union as the Committee and members greatly wanted one, 
he replied with the readiest kindness that he would do it with pleasure 
as he had always been interested in the R.C.M. and, speaking more 
widely, had a conviction that every great institution should have a badge 
of its own. From that moment he became an unfailing friend of the 
R.C.M. Union. If wo had been a Dominion he could not have taken more 
trouble to design something relevant and suitable for our special condi¬ 
tions, and from the outset he refused to hear of any sort of payment. He 
remembered well what it was to be a student himself. But he let us elect 
him to an Honorary Memlx-rship of the Union, and year after year he 
and Mrs. Kruger-Gray came to the Union At Homes, genial and most 
welcome guests. 

His enjoyment of music was spontaneous. Folk songs and shanties were 
his special delight. In days of peace, when the League of Arts gave open- 
air entertainments in Hyde Park, Kruger-Gray was often a shanty man in 
the shows, and sang with the gusto he brought to everything he did. 

While the Union and Magazine cannot but mourn the loss of so good a 
friend, they have none but the happiest memories of him, and everyone 
who wears the R.C.M. Union badge will be grateful for what Kruger-Gray 
gave us. 


M. M. S. 
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LESLIE HAYS HE WARD 
Sth December, 1S97—3rd May, 1943 

When Sir Hugh Allen formed the Conductors’ Class in 1919 a remark¬ 
able group of students came together to try the new scheme. These 
students have many of them now made reputations as composers, or¬ 
ganists. critics, and even singers, but they would, I know, all agree that 
the most brilliant conductor of the group was Leslie Howard. We went 
about a great deal together—rather like a pack of hounds, and just as 
disagreeable, 1 am sure, to those outside the circle, invading alike Queen's 
Hall and the R.C.M. Concert Hall, whether for concerts or rehearsals, and 
disturbing the peace of many a teashop by noisy discussions on the read¬ 
ings of this conductor or that artist. Leslie was olten the centre of dis¬ 
cussion, and, already a voracious reader, his criticism was always vigorous 
and thoughtful. 

He was then on the stall at Eton, had won a composition scholarship 
at the R.C.M. in 1917, and came up several days a week for composition 
with Stanford, or to play the timpani in the orchestra, which l\c did as 
nimbly as he did everything. When Sir Sydney Nicholson came to West¬ 
minster it was a grand thing for Leslie to renew the old Manchester asso¬ 
ciation, where he had been promoted from choir-boy to assistant organist 
the moment his voice broke, and Leslie was more often to be found at 
42, Grosvenor Road, than in his lodgings at Eton. 

Some of us went with him to Blackpool Festival, for which he had been 
commissioned to write an incredibly difficult part-song called " The 
Witches’ Sabbath." He conducted a combined performance after the 
competition, and those Lancashire singers and audience rose to the slim, 
boyish Lancashire lad whose composition, and conducting of it, showed 
such prodigious and precocious skill. The applause wont on for a long 
time, but the hero never reappeared. He was finally run to earth in a 
distant corridor: ” Oh, I couldn't go back after all that—1 had done my 
job after all.” That modesty and that conscientiousness was with him to 
the end ; in fact, his eagerness to go on doing his job probably hastened the 
end which has saddened so many of us. 

On leaving the College he spent a short time at Westminster School, 
where he began that distinguished succession of R.C.M. music masters 
which is still very much alive. But he soon became coach and conductor 
to the British National Opera Company. Capotown came next, in 1924, 
and the brilliant English tour with that Orchestra in 1926. Many of us 
will remember their exquisite performance of Wagner’s " Dreams," among 
other things. When he returned to England to tako chargo of the City of 
Birmingham Orchestra in 1930, it seemed as if ho might soon find himself 
conducting the greatest orchestras of the world. But his slender framo 
could not stand up to the strain. Asthmatic ns a boy, he seemed at Capo¬ 
town to lx- getting stronger ; but the trouble returned in a graver form, 
and after a plucky fight over several years, when he often insisted on 
working, though obviously unfit to do so, he died on May 3rd. 

No musician in the country had more friends than he, and no conductor 
was more respected by his colleagues. His grasp of the most intricate 
score was phenomenal, and his power to express the leaning of music— 
and his vision of it—through his stick, was quite extraordinary. He was 
a great conductor. A. C. B, 


REVIEWS 

BOOKS 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. By Karl Geiringcr. George Allen and 
Unwin. 26/-. 

It is a curious paradox that the greatest spur to invention and progress, 
in so many branches of life, has been the fact that our natural and human 
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laziness has egged us on to find out some method of escaping, or modify¬ 
ing, the necessity for toil. We are brought up, of course, to consider 
laziness as one of the most insidious vices, lurking everywhere for our 
moral destruction, the invention of the arch-fiend himself ; and vet the 
most orthodox and blameless of us faced, let us say, with the furnishing of 
a house, sets forth in quest of " labour-saving devices." 

This unsuspected truth is at the bottom of the matter when we con¬ 
sider the invention of musical instruments. There was once a world 
when, if men wanted musical sounds, they had perforce to produce them 
with their vocal cords. And the discoverer of the fact that you could 
produce them from reeds, or strings, or tubes, was a human benefactor 
in the first degree. So there is little to wonder at in the fact that’ there 
are always* men who find fascination in the study of this particular 
chapter in the history of human endeavour. 

At the present moment there is no scholar in the world, in this special 
branch of history, who would claim, or allow anyone else to claim, 
that he is the superior in knowledge of Dr. Geiringer ; indeed, any other 
scholar would feel honoured at being compared to him. And we of the 
R.C.M. may feel a little vicarious distinction from the fact that in 193!), 
driven from Vienna by political exigencies, he came to London and 
became, for a time, a member of our happy family. 

And now, to the great benefit of musicians the world over, he has put 
into a book the ripe fruits of his knowledge. If you want to know any¬ 
thing that can, at this date, be known about any kind of musical instru¬ 
ment between the Stone Age and yesterday you will find it here ; and 
there is little excuse for you if you remain ignorant, for the knowledge 
is tersely concentrated, and the admirable index tells you at a glance its 
hiding-place. And with luck you will find an illustration, possibly one 
of the quite beautiful coloured ones. 

It is not everyone, of course, who feels naturally drawn towards the 
study of the tools they use. But one of the outstanding aims of such a 
place as the R.C.M. is to turn its students not merely into first-rate per¬ 
formers, but to widen and fertilise their minds until they become ambas¬ 
sadors of musicianship throughout the land. And to such people it is a 
matter for real gratitude that a scholar of the calibre of Dr. Geiringer 
should give us a hook pressed down and running over with what we want 
to know about an important and fascinating phase of the development 
of our Art. 

P. C. B. 

THE MUSIC OF WILLIAM WALTON. Vol. II. By Frank Howes. 

"The Musical Pilgrim" series. Oxford University Press. -2/-. 

Like a good pilgrim, close on the heels of its predecessor, comes this 
second volume devoted to the music of William Walton. It carries the 
same biographical notice of the composer as that which appeared in Vol. I, 
thus making each independently useful, and then analyses in detail three 
big compositions (the " Sinfonie Concertante,” the oratorio " Belshazzar's 
Feast,” the Symphony), four smaller ones (“ Portsmouth Point," 
" Siesta,” " Crown Imperial," " Scapino "), and ends with a note which 
sums up the main features of Walton's work. So the " pilgrim ” is in 
fact a guide, and a most valuable one, since it fills the double role 
of leading the student to an understanding of Walton's music, and, 
through it, of throwing light upon some of the general problems of the 
art to-day. Furthermore, this pilgrim, created by Mr. Howes, expresses 
his wide knowledge in a clear, attractive style which holds the reader’s 
attention from start to finish. No small feat this, where the ambiguities 
of modern music are concerned, and one which wins the book an instant 
welcome. 


M. M. S. 
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MUSIC 


EPIC MARCH FOR FULL ORCHESTRA. By John Ireland. Pocket 
full score, and piano arrangement by the composer. Boosey & 


A NEW YEAR CAROL. S.A.T.B. 
4d. net. 


By John Ireland. 


Boosey & Hawkes. 


Here are two works of widely dissimilar aims which are, in each case, 
fully worthy of this distinguished Collegian's great reputation. 

The " Epic March,” as many will recall, received its first performance 
at the opening concert of last year's “ Proms.” It is both brilliant and 
earnest in style. Thus it achieves popularity front the one aspect and 
commands sincere admiration from the other. It attempts no construc¬ 
tive novelty, but it bears the stamp of Ireland's genius in every bar. The 
stirring opening section suggests heroic action, whilst the Trio gives us a 
fine example of a direct and really imposing tune, in the best English 
tradition. The sonorous and expansive return of this theme at the end 
of the march, in the Elgar manner, skilfully avoids any suggestion of 
bombast. This is far more than a ” pi6ce d’occasion ” ; it is an impres¬ 
sive commentary upon the stirring events of our time, and it lives and 
will continue to live as such. 

The ” New Year Carol,” with its lovely, semi-modal flavour, is simple, 
direct and effective. The mood of the quaint old English verses is very 
cleverly caught and sustained. It is by no means difficult to sing, and 
should receive a warm welcome from choral societies, largo and small. 

T. F. D. 


A SOMERSET RHAPSODY, Op. 21. By Gustav Holst. Pockot full 
score. Boosey & Hawkes. 

This excellent example of one of the earliest influences of English Folk¬ 
song upon Holst’s music well deserves its inclusion in a sorics of com¬ 
pact and readily obtainable scores. The tunes have been moulded to the 
composer's purposes with easy skill. Every note has its rightful place 
in the conception and there is not a note too many. 

It is, perhaps, late in the day to offer comment upon a work which is 
now virtually a classic. But one may at least express the opinion that 
the Rhapsody is a model of what such things should be, for it preserves 
the simplicity of the themes without resorting to any of the crudities 
which composers ol the Folk-song school so often expose. The dedication 
to Cecil Sharp is a tribute which must have been greatly appreciated by 
that single-hearted enthusiast. 

T. F. D. 

SEVEN SONNETS OF MICHELANGELO, Op. 22. By Benjamin 
Britten. Boosey & Hawkes. 0/-. 

HYMN TO ST. CECILIA, Op. 27. By Benjamin Britten. Boosey & 
Hawkes. 8/0. 

What “difficult” words Britten does choose to set! IIow much 
easier it would be if he would follow the tradition proper to an English 
composer and set honest English words. Honest, mark you, for there 
is too much guile in Auden for the marriage of this voice and verse to make 
a nice, comfortable union. Yet it would be preposterous to pretend that 
there is any misalliance between Britten and the poets he so wilfully 
chooses to set. His music hesitates not a moment ; every one of the 
Michelangelo sonnets hits its aim so unerringly that the vulgar sporting 
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metaphor of " hitting a bull " is no more than a just description of the 
opening bars of each song. It is fascinating now that the score is'pub¬ 
lished to see how the effects of inevitability and tingling novelty are 
achieved. Take Sonnet XXX for example: the bass proceeds in triads 
of G major, the voice runs up and down the arpeggio but manages to 
dwell on C sharp out of the scale and slide off the F sharp in the scale 
and then a figure of mixed major and minor thirds rises from the piano 
and lifts one off the ground in some queer way in the still atmosphere 
created by quiet 6/4 rhythm. The voice part has its difficulties but never 
sounds strained. Somehow the songs seem to be not two things, voice and 
piano, but one. So the critic is answered: the poem stimulates the com¬ 
poser's imagination. 

And thw same thing happens in the " Hymn to St. Cecilia ” for five- 
voice chou-. The invocation sounds so straightforward, yet there is 
nothing obvious about any of. it. And then in the scherzo section Auden 
is off and away on some private stream of imagery, whose connection 
with St. Cecilia is wholly obscure. But if it is incomprehensible it is 
evocative ; the poet's images call up the composer's, and so the music 
dances along. 

„ It is tantalising, but there it is—the fugitive French of Rimbaud (in 

Les Illuminations "), the extremely difficult Italian of Michelangelo 
and the unintelligible English of Auden, obstacles all to the listener but 
stimulants to this brilliantly gifted compose. Perhaps some day he 
will come to—what shall we say?—" Sigh no more, ladies "? 

F. H. 

THEME AND VARIATIONS FOR PIANO. By Bernard Stevens, 
universal Edition (Boosey & Hawkes). 3/C. 

This is a serious work, notable for contrapuntal interest-and flexibility 
of rhythm. Technically, few difficulties are met with and economy of 
material is a feature. Fugal treatment, canons, inversions of the theme 
nncl other devices all have their turns, yet, owing to the varied tempo 
and change of time signature, musical interest, as well as academic 
skill, is present throughout. To express the opinion that the variations 
are more suitable for study in the practice room than for a recital is 
really to say that many points might be missed at a casual hearing. 


MUSIC RECBIVBD 


From the Oxford University Press. 

“ The Blessing of the Swords," from " The 
Arranged for mixed chorus and orchestra 


Huguenots ” (Meyerbeer), 
by R. Vaughan Williams. 


The Silver Birch. Russian Folk Song arranged for mixed voices and 
piano (usable also for male voices) by Thomas B. Pitfield. 5d. 


From Boosey & Hawkes, Ltd. 

Mozart, Quartet for Oboe, Violin, Viola and Violoncello in F major. 

K.V. 870. Edited by L4on Goossens. Score and parts 4/6. 

I-Iawkes Pocket Score, No. 64. Caprice and Elegy for violoncello solo 
and chamber orchestra. By Frederick Delius. Dedicated to Beatrice 
Harrison. 


Hawkes Pocket Score. No. 58. Fantasias for strings by Purcell tran¬ 
scribed by Peter Warlock and edited by Mangeot. 

Note.— Other reviews are, with regret, held over till the next number 
for reasons of space. —Editor. 
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OPERA REPERTORY 

An Opera Repertory Performance was given in the Parry Theatre on 
Wednesday, March 24, 11)43, at 2.30 p.m. Conductor: Mr. Hermann 


1. " FIGARO ”: Act I (Adaptation) . Mozart 



Oherubino 


... Keturah Sorrell 
... Josephine Fox 



" FIGARO Act II, Scenes 


Cherubino 
Figaro ^ 


1, 2 and 3. Mozart 

. Esther Darlington 

. Keturah Sorrell 

. Violette Williams 

. Ivor Evans 


3. " THE TALES OF HOFFMANN Act I (Adaptation) ... Offenbach 
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4. “ THE TALES OF HOFFMANN 

Antonio . 

Crespel . 

HoSmann . 


Act III (Adaptation)... Offenbach 
... Grace Kidd 

. Ivor Evans 

. Thomas Clasby 


5 ’* MADAME BUTTERFLY Scenes from Act II. p 

Madam Butterfly. Keturah Sorrkii. 

Susuki . J 0AN URA\ 

At the Pianos: —Margaret Murray, Cecilia Haycock 
Production:— Madame Enriqueta Crichton ' 
Assistant Conductor:— Frank ICneller 


DRAMA 


A performance was given by the pupils of 
Parry Theatre on Wednesday. March 10, 1043 


the Dramatic Class in 
, at 2.30 p.m. 


tho 


" FOLLOWERS ” 


One Act Play by Harold Brighouse 


Scene: Miss Baine?' parlour in 
Lucinda Baines ... 

Helen Masters . 

Susan Crowther. 

Colonel Redfern ... 


Cranford, June, 1850. 

Gladys Walthoe 
Evelyn Peake . 
Carol Spero 
Myrtle Beales 


“ DARK BETROTHAL ” 


One Act Play by T. B. Morris 
Scene: An old Manor House in England. 


Margery . 

Ursula ... ••• . 

Princess Catherine ... . 

Edward, Earl of Warwick . 

Princess Cecilia. 

Princess Elizabeth .. ••• 

Elizabeth Woodvillc (the Queen Dowager) 


Evelyn Peake 
Yona Gailit 
Beryl Engel 
Doreen Browning 
Pat Gilder 
Carol Spero 
Madeleine Dihno 
Gladys Walthoe 


" VILLA FOR SALE " 

One Act Play by Sacha Guitry 
Translated by Virginia and Frank Vernon 
Scene: A salon of a small villa near Nogent-sur-Marno. 
Time: The present. 

Roger Lord 
Pat Gilder 
Violette Williams 
Myrtle Beales 
Eileen Wood 


Jeanne 

Juliette 

Mrs. Al Smith 
Maid 


INTERVAL 
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LADIES IN WAITING ” 

By Cyril Campion 

Scene: The lounge hall of a small Tudor house i 


Yorkshire. 


Janet Garner 

Maud . 

Una Verity 
Phil Blakeney 
Pat Blakeney 
Lady Evelyn Spate 
Dora Lester 
Mrs. Dawson 
Pamela Dark 


The girl 


THE DRAWBACK " 
By Maurice Baring 
Scene: A Park. 


Madeleine Dring 
Yona Gailit 
Margaret Tyley 
Beryl Engel 
Doreen Browing 
Myrtle Beales 
Eileeen Wood 
Honor Trollope 
Gladys Walthoe 


Hostess 
Black boy 
Perfect lady 

Two gossips 

Modest maiden ... 
The duchess 
Mother and daughter 


" A LADIES’ PARTY " 

Mime Play by Margaret Rubell 
Scene: An 18th century room. Music »by Handel. 

Eileen Wood 


. Pat Gilder 

. Violette Williams 

. f Margaret Tyley 

\ Beryl Engel 

. Gladys Walthoe 

. Madeleine Dring 

. Myrtle Beai.es 

(Yona Gailit 
1 Doreen Browning 
Pianist— Joan Chissell. 

The plays produced by Doris Johnstone and Margaret Rubell. 


A.R.C.M. EXAMINATION 

APRIL, 1943 

The following are the names of the successful candidates- — 
Section I. Pianoforte (Solo Performance)— 
Ashcroft, JLcila Margot 
Sclig, Rentf 
Waterman, Fanny 

Section II. Pianoforte (Teaching)— 
a. Jones, Audrey Muriel 
Lane, Joan Irene Clare 
Roberts, Joseph Maurice 
Winch, Hazel Ruth 

Section VI. Stringed Instruments (Teaching)_ 

Fio/in—Brown, Eileen Maud 
Violoncello —Murray, Margaret 
Section IX. Singing (Public)— 

Jones, Margaret Gwynneth 

a. Passed in Optional Harmony Paper. 
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L.C.C. JUNIOR EXHIBITIONERS’ CONCERT 

wl he 6 , 3rd >,° nC ! rt o, by the L c c - Junior Exhibitioners was given on 
Wednesday March 31st 1943, at .5.15 p.m. Solos were played by Joyce 
Darkmg Joyce Schofield, Peter Togo, Sylvia Veronique Brenda 
Crookenden, Beryl Munden, Robert Weill, Christine Moule, Audrey Armour, 
Barbara Masland, Dorothy West, Ruth Ludlam, Joyce Haynes, Josi 
Bewick, Gloria Flude, Margaret Howden. Michael Jones. Cora Lindscll 
Margaret Chapman, Audrey Dann, Brenda Fowler. Corelli's Sonata No. 2 
m G minor was played by Hugh Bean, Tessa Robbins (violins). Pamela 
Souper (cello), and Peggy Attfield (piano) ; and the concert ended with 
FDinn Chnstmas Concerto piayied by the orchestra, conducted by 


LIST OF DATES, 1943-44 


MIDSUMMER TERM, 1943 ' 


Grading Examination 

Term Begins. 

Half Term Begins .. 
Term Ends . 


Monday, 3rd May 
Monday, 3rd May 
Monday, 14th Juno 
Saturday, 24tli July 


CHRISTMAS 

Grading Examination 

Term Begins. 

Half Term Begins. 

Term Ends . 


TERM, 1943 
Monday, 
Monday, 
Monday, 
Saturday, 


20th September 
20th September 
1st November 
11th December 


Grading Examination 

Term Begins . 

Half Term Begins ... 
Term Ends . 


EASTER TERM, 1944 

. Monday, 10th January 

. Monday, 10th January 

Monday, 2lst February 
. Saturday, 1st April 


MIDSUMMER TERM, 1944 


Grading Examination 
Term Begins ... 

Half Term Begins ... 
Term Ends . 


Monday, l9t May 
Monday, 1st May 
Monday, 12th Juno 
Saturday, 22nd July 


LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER OF THE MAGAZINE 

Sir George Dyson, Professor Fritz Ilart, Phyllis Carey-Foster, Madeleine 
Dring, Dr. Emily R. Daymond, Winifred Bowden-Smith, Sir Adrian C. 
Boult. Sir Percy C. Buck. Dr. Thomas F. Dunhill, Frank Ilowes, Hester 
c tansfeld Prior, The Editor (Marion M. Scott). 
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